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The Bees for the Harvest. 
BY FRANK BENTON. 


In the colder portions of our country each colony of bees 
as ordinarily brought through the winter will be found during 
its early spring flights to contain only a small part of the 
adult workers necessary to take fair advantage of any honey- 
yield thatis to follow. If an important honey-flow occurs 
early in the season it is impossible to secure the full advantage 
of it. The bees to gather the honey are lacking. 


The young workers do not normally, even though honey 
be plentiful in the flowers, enter the field as gatherers before 
they are about two weeks old; adding to this the three weeks 
required for the development from the laying of the egg to the 
appearance of the imago or perfect insect, we see that all eggs 
to produce workers for a given harvest must be laid five weeks 
or more before that harvest begins. But as the amount of 
brood which may be developed at one time ina hiveis toa 
great extent limited not alone by the fecundity of the queen, 
but also by the supply of food, the numberof bees to cover the 
brood, and the temperature about the brood-nest, it is evident 
that the five weeks required to get one generation of bees 
ready for the field will not suffice to render the hive suitably 
populous for a given harvest. It is not at all difficult to have 
queens whose fecundity is even greater than the ability, early 
in the spring, of any colony to care for their eggs and devel- 
oping larve and pupz. Nor will the careful bee-keeper neg- 
lect the second point mentioned and let the colony lack for 
food. But the other conditions which limit the increase of 
population are not so easy to meet. We may house our bees 
or pack warmth-retaining material about the brood-nests so 
as to keep the temperature moderately warm and as even 
as possible, and may thus favor brood-rearing. But we find 
practically that the only way to secure the desired number of 
bees in each hive for a given harvest is to see that brood-rear- 
ing is going on at arapid rate some time previous to the five 
weeks’ limit noted. In other words: three weeks or more 
must be added to this period in order to produce workers in 


sufficient numbers to care for the main brood which is to de- | 


velop into the field-bees for the given harvest. Thus our hives, 
al of which contain at the opening of the spring compara- 
tively few bees besides those which went into winter quarters 
and which therefore are too old to avail much as gatherers, 
must, In proportion to the bees they contain, be well stocked 
with brood eight to ten weeks before the opening of the honey- 
low. Moreover, this brood-rearing should be kept up without 
interruption as long as it is expected that the workers can be 
itilized in the given flow. 

_. White clover being, in our middle latitudes, an important 
yield which usually begins early in June, it follows from the 
dove that our hives mnst be well itocked with brood toward 
the end of March. It has been argaed by many whose experi- 
ence it has always seemed to me should have taught them 
better, that early brood-rearing was disadvantageous; some 
perhaps merely for the sake of the notoriety to be gained by 
eing quoted as differing from the majority—have even gone 
shams as to say that brood-rearing should not be begun before 
“ay iinour northern States. It is plain from the facts 
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stated above, that such a plan could only contemplate the 
securing of acrop of honey in July or later, and would lead 
to great disappointment in localities whose main honey-flow 
comes earlier and where no midsummer or fall yield occurs. 
But in most localities in these States there are, aside from 
these later yields, usually two good honey-flows before mid- 
summer—namely: that from fruit-blossoms and that from 
white clover just mentioned; while in some places a third 
yield is added—that from tulip trees (Liriodendron tulipifera) 
called in some localities poplar and in others whitewood trees. 
Where these occur there is no reason why the full advantage 
from all of them should not be taken, yet I venture that not 














Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga.--See pages 284 and 285. 


one bee-keeper in ‘twenty realizes how far he is from fully 
utilizing these earlier honey-flows—especially that from fruit- 
bloom. When we are obliged to take time after the middle or 
latter part of April to develop strength in a colony in order to 
have it ready for a harvest, the early honey-flow passes with 
no return beyond what it furnishes toward building up. 

Successful wintering is then the first essential toward secur- 
ing the ful] advantage from an early honey-yield. And by 
successful wintering I mean that the colonies ought to reach 
the earlier honey-yield in condition to take full advantage of it, 
i. e., in such condition as regards numbers and healtb as they 
are ordinarily found after this early yield has passed. 

Let us see what course Nature pursuesin preparing her 
willing subjects-—the honey-bees—to pass successfully the or- 
deal of winter and enter upon a season of prosperity. Per- 
haps we can profit by imitating the plans of the ancient dame 
who is supposed to have been wise even in the long-ago ages 
when our remotest ancestors were but inert molecules. 

As a matter of fact strong colonies of bees located in hol- 
low trees or in log gums or box-hives, and whose combs are 
therefore undisturbed in their natural arrangement, if well 
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provisioned, and so constructed as to be fairly protected from 
extremes of weather, to permit the escape of surplus moisture 
while at the same time retaining during the colder portions of 
the year as much as possible of the natural heat generated by 
the bodies of the bees, are, barring natural accidents or pro- 
visions having no connection with the above-named conditions, 
always in excellent condition on the opening of spring and 
ready to fulfill the double work for which they were created, 
namely: 1st, the pollenizing of blossoms to the end that more 
and better fruits and seeds should be borne; and, 2nd, the 
collection and elaboration of a valuable sweet. I say always 
in excellent condition, for, if the conditions named above are 
present, the colony will withstand our coldest winters without 
freezing ; nor will it starve if well provisioned, for that im- 
plies an abundance of good stores suitably disposed for the 
bees to reach them during any kind of weather; nor will in- 
clement weather cause the colony to become diseased as long 
as the bees and their habitation are dry. Colonies in frame 
hives can be put into practically the same condition as those 
box-hive colonies. I have taken as examples above: indeed, 
if we fully understand those conditions we can be more sure 
with frame than with box hives that they are uniformly and 
exactly complied with. 

Some one might argue that even when the preparation of 
the bees for their most trying season is left wholly to Nature, 
such conditions are not always established by our good mother 
as to most favor the bees. They die. Admitted. Yet this by 
no means controverts what I have just claimed, for Nature, in 
working out her Jaws, purposely sets certain destructive forces 
over against our protegees. She looks well to all her crea- 
tures, and only exceptional merit will cause her to letone kind 
flourish to the exclusion of others—so nicely is the balance 
adjusted. And if no checks had been provided the bees would 
soon have overrun all. 

Perhaps a study of these same natural agencies which are 
set as a limit to bee-life will also be a good lesson—will show 
us what we must fight constantly and what to avoid. In a 
state of nature we find colonies that go into winter with 
queens decrepit—either prematurely or after years of good 
service, rendering them unable at the most critical period— 
late winter and early spring—to keep up the population of the 
hive, or again repeated swarming may have unduly reduced 
their numbers ; such weak colonies may not be able to keep 
up sufficient heat to drive off the moisture surrounding the 
cluster; it gathers and trickles down over the combs and 
bees rendering their food sour and themselves unable to with- 
stand a low temperature. The soured food is sure to bring on 
dysentery if the bees are confined to it for any length of time, 
or the dampness of the bees themselves combined with chill- 
ing of their bodies will produce the same effect. Or again, an 
unfavorable season has prevented their securing an abundance 
of stores, or what they may have obtained is perhaps not so 
located that severe weather will find them able to reach it. Or 
the bees may have failed to find the most suitable habitation, 
such as would properly protect them from inclement weather 
and permit evaporation without great loss of heat, yet give 
them pure air. All such causes, unaided by man, combine to 
exterminate thousands upon thousands of colonies every win- 
ter. And man, with his interference in the brood-chamber of 
the colony. and in the surrounding conditions is often another 
destructive agency. 

I cannot give here at length the details as to the plan 
of wintering which has resulted from the foregoing considera- 
tions together with my success and failures of over a quarter 
of a century—much of the time in very cold climates. The 
principle is, however, simple, and all who will may apply it. 
Indeed, it is nothing but what all have been trying to do, 
namely: to keep the bees warm and dry, furnish them with 
good food always accessible, and with pure air. This can be 
carried out either in-doors or out-doors, but cellar-wintering 
or wintering in special repositories introduces into the prob- 
lem the possibility of complications, and for the majority, 
therefore, I feel sure the out-door plan is best. For the North, 
however, all of the ordinary single-walled hives are, for this 
purpose, an abomination, and not to be tolerated at all. Most 
of the double-walled hives should be putin a category near to 
those just mentioned. 

The brood-combs upon which the bees are to be wintered, 
and which contain the winter stores, should be surrounded 
closely on all sides, above, and below, with six or more inches 
(according to severity of climate) of porous, yet warmth-re- 
taining material—woolen goods and newspapers are best; 
there must be several inches of space between the material 
that is over the bees and the roof of the hive, and this space 
must be freely ventilated; but nota drop of water must be 
allowed to reach the packing from outside the hive ; the combs 
must be six oy more inches above the bottom packing; the en- 
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trance or flight-hole must be wide, so as to give ample lower 
ventilation, and, where it reaches the alighting-board, prefer. 
ably ten inches below the bottoms of the combs; between the 
latter and the flight-hole there should be a screen to prevent 
drafts of air from rushing against the combs; the food shoulq 
be well-ripened honey or properly-made syrup, and either cago 
a plentiful supply—stored mostly above the cluster of bee. 
hence if frames of the Langstroth shape are used, they should 
be on end for the winter; it is best to have a good supply of 
pollen in the combs ; vigorous queens and plenty of bees breq 
the latter part of the active season are essential. The colony 
is to be put into this condition before severe freezing, and not 
disturbed after that, if the best results are expected, unt 
settled and moderately warm spring weather has returned. 
As the apple-bloom comes in May, stimulative feeding for 
this harvest may commence in March. At that time the bees 
will have been breeding for over a month, and gentle stimp- 
lation with thin food at night, without permitting any loss of 
heat and without manipulation nor disturbance, wil! not ip- 
duce flying out during unseasonable weather. The stores ip 
the combs being ample, brood-rearing will go on apace, and 
apple-blossoms will find us ready with the bees for the harvest. 
Read at the Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Bunch of Very Short Kinks. 
BY J. 8. SCOTT. 


ANT PREVENTIVE.—A string kept saturated with coal-oj] 
and tied around the hive will prevent ants from nesting under 
the cover. 

SECTION-HOLDER REsts.—Tin rabbets are the best rests 
for section-holders. 

CAPPING HonEy.—A queen whose bees cap the honey so it 
has a watery appearance should be superseded by one whose 
bees cap the honey white. 

CoTToN-WASTE FOR SMOKER FuEL.—After four years’ 
trial, L find refuse cotton-waste from the car-shop the best 
fuel for the smoker. 

Firty BETTER THAN A HUNDRED.—Fifty colonies of bees 
well managed will make more money (with less labor) for 
their owner than 100 colonies carelessly handled. 


EQUALIZING CoLONIES.—A good way to equalize the 
strength of colonies of bees in the spring is tochange the hives 
around. 

A BEGINNER'S ‘‘ KINK.”—A modest beginner in apicul- 
ture in Utah has discovered a plan by which a queen-trap can 
be placed at the entrance of the hive which will catch the 
queen and allow the bees to pass out through the trap, but on 
their return they pass directly into the hive without having to 
go through the perforated zinc. Springville, Utah. 


3K 
Bottom vs. Upward Ventilation of Hives. 


BY DR. A. S. MARTIN. 


Bees spare neither time, pains nor material in the effort 
to make their hive perfectly close in all its parts, except the 
entrance. If permitted to have their own way, they, with 
this exception, invariably close every opening that can give 
vent to the air of the interior of their abode. This fact I re 
gard as very significant—one of the many beautiful instances 
which we observe of the subserviency of irrational instinct to 
intelligent design. What, then, is here the design of Nature? 
If Lerr not, it is to give them perfect control, that they may 
regulate at will the temperature and ventilation. Why should 
we thwart Nature, and rob them of this control? How is it 
possible for us to adjust the supply of air to their needs ? How 
can they be comfortable in a flue? Experience has taught us 
that in cold climates the hive should have frost-proof roof and 
walls. Why has not observation taught ere now that its in- 
terior should be a dead air space—that both roof and walls 
should be absolutely impervious to air? The external alr 
cannot of itself enter such a hive as this, however ample the 
entrance, unless the entrance be exposed to strong currents. 

Upward ventilation seems to be founded upon the preva- 
lent notion that bees hibernate,or are helplessly dormant during 
cold weather. You may catch them asleep, ‘tis true. But 


they are as easily awakened as an infant, and are never al! 
Place your ear against a hive at any 
Rap upon it and note the quick re- 
Dead silence is evidence of starvation, or total de- 
Did it ever occur to you that there is a mean: 


asleep at the same time. 
time, and be convinced. 
sponse. 
moralization. 
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» this constant buzzing ? Why are they thus constantly 
prating their wings? I have subjected them to upward ven- 
siesion when the mercury stood at 10° below zero. I could 
‘:-rinetiy hear the noise they made at a distance of 30 feet. 
TI -y had over their heads a woolen cloth and a chaff cushion 
sony inches thick. Iam confident there was no sleeping done 
“that hive fora week. I have lifted a comb from the mid- 
A few would fly and 


ing 


‘the cluster into the air at 15°, 
oricsh in half a minute. The others gathered into dense 
a ogling masses, the outer ones vibrating their wings rap- 
“aly without extending them, and forcing their way as rapidly 
< they could to the interior of the mass. 

Now this is just what takes place in your ventilated hive. 
Bees need, and should have, repose in winter. But do you 
hink that if you were a bee, you could sleep a wink with 
somebody all the time scrambling over, or rooting and scratch- 
ing under you, and pulling the cover off? The evil is greater 
or less, if the ventilation is more or less restrained. The air 


of the hive—at least a portion of it, bearing with it the 
warmth—escapes through your sacking and packing. A 
strong colony may not seem to miss it, but a weak one has no 
heat tospare. It is expensive to the former, disastrous to 


the Jatter. In aclose hive, there are at all times agencies 
sufticiently potent. The descent of the carbonic acid gas, 
generated in the actof respiration, compels the* ascent of an 
equa! bulk or volume of atmospheric air right into their midst. 
They can pump up more if they need it. This gas bears with 
it most, if not all, of the redundant moisture of the hive. 
What use have they, then, for your absorbents? They abhor 
them as much as they do a flue, as is proven by the way they 
varnish everything about them. Air is the proper absorbent 
of the moisture of the hive. Bees uSe it extensively in summer 


to ripen their honey, and for other purposes. Why should it 
be thought that they cannot, if need be, use itin winter ? Bees 
can and do regulate the temperature and ventilation perfectly 
n a close hive in both summer and winter, granting them free 


access to the external air. 
other. 

‘‘ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” Let 
your hives be so constructed, or protected, that there shall be 
no danger of frost penetrating, or of condensation of moisture 
from cold, in their interior. Let their sides and tops be im- 
pervious to air, their bottoms admit the air freely—abund- 
antly. In other words, let your hive be a warm, frost-proof, 
inverted cul-de-sac—a dead air space, in which it shall be im- 
possible for currents of air to exist, save such as the bees 
themselves create—they having full liberty, and ability, by 
reason of unrestricted access to the external air, to ventilate 
the hive as they see fit. Trust them. They will do it wisely. 
Give plenty of air to your bees, but do not by upward ventila- 
tion give your bees to the air. Roanoke, Va. 
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Scarlet Clover—tTrifolium Incarnatum. 
BY J. 


But they lose this control in any 


COLBY 


Seeing several items in the Bee Journal, some of which 
are misleading, I will endeavor to put them straight, as re- 
gards the cultivation of scarlet clover. 

While traveling in the Southern States I saw fields of the 
cotton-plant in bloom—to my mind it was the most handsome 
plant I had ever seen in cultivation. I had not seen scarlet 
clover, with the field covered with its crimson carpet, and the 
o-banders robbing it of its nectar. It certainly is ‘‘a thing of 
beauty.” As the old saying goes, ‘‘ Handsome is that hand- 
some does ;” if not disputed, scarlet clover will fill the bill. 

It is an annual, can be sown in corn at the last working, 
'n the tomato field, in the peach, pear, plum or apple orchard, 
dy itself, but best of all places is with buckwheat. I have 
never known it to miss with it. Sown year after year with 
buckwheat, the soil gains in fertility. Once plowing docs for 
both crops. It is the first clover to bloom, and is a number one 
hone} ‘plant. You can cut it for hay, but it being very sappy, 
it takes ita long time tocure. Fed green, it cannot be sur- 
passed by any plant with which I am acquainted. A great 
plant for soiling, it also makes good ensilage. If cut early, it 
viooms again, or, rather, if cut before it blooms, it grows up 
and blooms later. 

Scarlet clover produces as mt 4 per acre as red clover, 
and when cut for seed, from threé to ten bushels per acre. 
The cutting for seed must be done (to bring the best results) 
in damp weather or in the night. I cut with a self-rake 
reaper. This machine is used by all the seed-growers here. 

“ As to sowing in the spring, it is not a success here—the 
weeds outgrow it at the start and choke it out. On clean land 
‘t would be all right, and would bloom in September. It will 
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not grow with wet feet—it requires dry land, and will grow in 
any soil that is well drained. It is a great success in New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and 
pleases the growers and the bee-keepers. We have had zero 
weather the past winter, alsoin 1893. I have 30 acres that 
is looking fine. Sow 10 pounds of seed to the acre, and cover 
it. As itis generally sown in dry weather, or rather when the 
ground is dry, a depth of one or two inches won’t hurt it. 


Now for the honey-farm: Sow scarlet clover with buck- 
wheat, Alsike next, or on wheat, or with oats. The bees 
get the scarlet first, Alsike second, buckwheat third, etc. Now 
if you have any land left, sow sweet clover. 

If any subscribers have any questions to ask concerning 
this matter, I shal] take pleasure in giving the desired infor- 
mation. In that way I may in a measure repay for the useful 
advice I have received from them through the columns of the 
valuable American Bee Journal. Willow Grove, Del. 
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Proposed Tiering of Brood-Frames for Winter. 


BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


That's a good article on page 166, by Charles Dadant. 
His theory is so explicit that it will be hard to confute. 

On page 179, Mrs. Durbin asks for information in regard 
to her proposed plan, by placing four frames above each other, 
and fill the vacant space with cushions. My answer is that it 
would not be advisable, for several reasons, of which I men- 
tion one or two, that you may study them. Ist, in putting the 
bees up for winter, you break the brood-clusters, and that is a 
serious mistake just at that timeof year. 2nd, causing about 
two inches of wood and air-space between the upper and lower 
combs—a very objectionable feature. So I wouldn’t advise 
you to try the experiment, but will tell you what you can test, 
and will result satisfactorily so far as wintering, breeding up 
quicker, and surplus is concerned, but not so easily handled 
as the dovetailed hive or frames. 

Have a hive made thus: Inside measure, hive body, 
length, 1534 inches, width 13%, depth 13. Take nine dove- 
tail or Langstroth frames and cut the top-bar 164 inches, 
bottom-bar 14 inches, end-bars 12%. Nail up snugly, put a 
3-inch starter in each frame, place the frames in the hive, put 
the hive where you want it to stand, and call this your experi- 
ment hive; ask your husband to give you the first swarm that 
issues (and I think he will smilingly grant the request), and 
hive them in yonr experiment hive. Then when those frames 
are filled with combs, honey and brood, lift one out, and you 
can see at a glance what Mr. Dadant bas been trying to make 
plain in his discussion on the winter problem; also you will 
see in this frame all of the advantages of adeep frame over 
the shallow, after you have tested one winter; and don’t for- 
get to note the difference in the spring, between it and other 
colonies, in building up rapidly. 

This hive requires a super holding 24 4%x4¥% sections. 
The top is made hood-fashion, with a small cleat nailed on 
the inside, which rests on the hive-body when the hood cover 
is put on, thus letting the hood project down all around, so 
that no water can get into the hive. This hive gives you 
nearly the same capacity of brood-comb as the 10-frame 
Langstroth size. It is my opinion that the day is not far dis- 
tant when there will be a revolution in regard to size and 
shape of hives. Reinersville, Ohio. 
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Mortality Among the Bees—Empty Combs, 
What Shall We Do With Them ? 


BY WM. 8. BARCLAY. 


From personal observation in my locality, as well as from 
general reading gathered from widely extended sections of 
our country, I very much fear that the winter of 1894-95 
will be looked back upon as one which caused great disaster 
to the interests of our bee-keeping public, if not the entire ex- 
tinction of many heretofore prosperous apiaries. 


In my location (western Pennsylvania) I feel safe in as- 
serting that at least 8O per cent. of all the bees have died—in 
some instances whole apiaries have been wiped out, and 
empty hives and empty combs attest the loss, and are sorrow- 
fully piled up as a monument to our deceased industrious little 
workers. Empty combs, did I say? With us, it has been our 
good, or bad, fortune to have many combs at least one-third 
filled with honey, and now, fellow bee-keepers similarly sit- 
uated, I will try to tell how to use these combs to the best 
advantage. 

It would appear proper, however, at first, that a cause 
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should be assigned for this great mortality among our bees. 
With us itis not certainly chargeable to intense cold weather, 
as about the lowest range of the thermometer was from 5 to 
S° below zero, while in previous winters the register showed 
as low as 16 to 20- below zero, but always a change within 
three days to as high as 15 or 20° above. I assert that the 
cause of mortality was, first, humidity (the greatest evil), and 
second, the long continued low temperature. ‘There would be 
times for three weeks in succession when the temperature 
ranged between 10~ above to 5° below, with no let-up or ces- 
sation; and in a record covering a period of over 40 years, I 
find nothing approaching this long-continued low temperature. 
During all this time, af course, our bees could not move, or 
exchange places on their combs. But with us, the moisture 
in hives, thus causing dysentery, was the great cause of our 
many losses. As regards myself, I feel satisfied that had I 
been able to properly pack my bees, I would have avoided 
great loss, but my health was such that I could not do so, and 
my bees were on the summer stands exposed to all the rigors 
above referred to. 

Now about the empty combs—our stock in trade, as re- 
gards the future. And here let me drop a word to those who 
advertise bees for sale in the American Bee Journal. You 
want to sell bees, and want also to sell queens—why not in 
selling bees by the pound, also agree to senda queen intro- 
duced with those bees, and thus save the bee-keeper the trouble 
of introduction? Pack them in wire cages atso much per 
pound with queen and bees together. Should this be done, 
the bee-keeper can then fill his hive with as many combs as he 
pleases, and hive bees and queen in the same manner as a 
swarm. As to the bees, an old bee-keeper would as soon have 
black as Italian or other bees, so that only the queen should 
prove pure Italian or other blood, according to price paid. 

But as many of us may not be able to get these bees even 
at iow prices, and will still have our empty combs to protect 
from the danger of the moth, let me here suggest that both 
the hive and the combs be thoroughly cleaned of dead bees 
and other refuse, then be well dried out, and the combs re- 
placed about 1¢ inches apart, first taking a woolen cloth 
(about 8 to 1U inches square) thoroughly saturated with 
ground-oil (petroleum), and spreading it neatly in the bottom 
of the hive; after this put the hives, well ventilated, in a dry, 
cool place—a very dry cellar is probably the best place. 

Beaver, Pa., April 15. 
Ve 
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Providing Honey-Sources for the Bees. 
BY N. T. SMITH. 


In reading of so many failures to secure a profitable crop 
of honey last year, it has occurred to me thatif the people 
who are interested in bee-culture were to work to their in- 
terest by providing for the future, soon these failures 
would be less frequent. Instead of merely working one day 
after another throughout the season, and season after season, 
as long as they keep bees, accepting each year what is gath- 
ered for them, and hoping for more next season, I think they 
would double their profits by doing one week’s work each year 
for some future time. 

If a man planted a field of grain, and it is drowned out, 
he does not sit down and wait until next season and plant the 
same field under the same conditions. No; he goes to work 
and looks up a way to dig an outlet, then digs smaller drains 
into this, thus lessening the chances of failure by wet weather. 

Now if bee-keepers would sowa small patch of buck- 
wheat, it would probably afford good pasturage while in 
bloom, and it can be raised on almost any kind of land; and 
ifone had not the timeto spare, there is some one in the 
neighborhood who probably would be glad to avail himself of 
the chance to put the seed in fora share. This will no doubt 
help for the coming season. Then, a small field of Alsike 
clover is quite sure to yield a cropof honey next season, if 
sown this spring, which would be two steps towards preparing 
for the future, if we may term it such. 

Now by doing this each spring, we can take care of the 
near future. But let us not stop at this, but try to do some- 
thing for the distant future. As spring opens, would it not be 
a nice thing for each person connected with bee-culture to try 
to induce as many of his or her neighbors as possible, to set 
out some young basswood trees? If only a few on each farm, 
think of the benefits to be derived by those who will be keep- 
ing bees 15 years hence! These trees can be set along some 
lane fence, or in some unused ground, out of the way at pres- 
ent, but in after years, in the way, a source from which bees 
could obtain one of their necessities of life, anda luxury for us. 

At this place we have a new cemetery of 20 acres. A 
part of this has been set aside for park purposes, and to be 











set out with all kinds of native trees. As soon as I heard of 
the arrangement, I spoke to one of the officials in regarg to 
planting some basswood among the other varieties, and Called 
his attention to the beauty of the tree for shade, and ajgo j, 
regard to its very rapid growth. He became very deeply "a 
terested, and when I gave my reason for wanting basswoog 
he gave his consent, and probably there will be considerabj; 
of this useful variety planted. Could it all be set with this 
how appropriate would the name for it then be, if christened 
** Linwood Cemetery.” 

Now let every one who is interested in the advancement 
of bee-culture, see to it that there are some honey-producing 
crops planted, so that our bees may have a chance to show y« 
what they could do if they had it furnished to do with. With 
the advancement made toward rapid and easy manipulation of 
our hives, let there be some advancement toward the prodye. 
tion of something to pay us for manipulating them. 


Weston, Ohio. 
K 


Something More About the Catclaw. 
BY J. A. SCHUDDEMAGEN, 


On page,86, I noticed the botanical name of catclaw, as 
given by Emerson T. Abbott. To those interested, I wil] adq 
the following, as I live in the catclaw region: 

There are three distinct varieties here. First in spring 
blooms the mountain catclaw, very early, and is often par- 
tially or totally destroyed by frost. In 1894, the winter be 
ing very warm, it had budded out and was killed by the bliz- 
zard of Jan. 26. The buds hang on the bushes or smal] trees 
like berries, having a small, long stem. When open, the 
bloom is a round, fuzzy ball resembling the touch-me-not, and 
the color of bloom is creamy white. 

Next comes the large catclaw. It begins to bloom from 
the 5th to the 20th of May. The trees grow 15 to 20 inches 
in diameter, and up to 20 feet high. Its creamy-white bloom 
is long, often 3 inches, and the trees are often so covered that 
they hide the leaves. It stays in bloom from three to six 
weeks in a good season. When there is enough moisture in 
the ground the trees do not come in together. In a good flow 
a strong colony can store LOO to 150 pounds on it alone. It 
generally blooms twice—the second time in July, and if th 
weather is right it makes another flow. It is, however, very 
sensitive to weather, and a rain in the first, or fierce heat in 
the second bloom, blasts it, and it gives no honey. With al) 
its drawbacks, it is, in my opinion, as good a honey-plant, and 
more certain, than basswood. The quality of the honey is 
equal to clover, linden, mangrove, or sage. 

Then we have what we call the *‘ gravel-bar” catclaw. It 
is a running, creeping bush, much like a climbing rose; grows 
on the gravel-bars along the creeks, and is the thorniest of 
all. If one gets tangled up in a bush, he can be glad when he 
gets out, if he has not left part of his ‘‘ pants ” and flesh on it. 
There is not enough of it to produce any surplus honey. The 
bloom is round, like the first; color, pink. 

Then there is another variety in Mason county, in habit 
much like the above, growing all over the hills and mountains. 
If I am correct, the color of the bloom is yellow. 

Catclaw derives its name from its thorns—every thorn 
being curved backward in. shape, just like a cat’s claw. The 
first two varieties mentioned have small thorns, but the last 
two have thorns just about as large as a cat’s claw, and just 
as certain to catch one if he comes near them. 

Catclaw grows in the arid region west of Austin and San 
Antonio—elevation about 800 to 1,000 feet above sea level. 
Farther west, if my information is correct, when the elevatiol 
gets higher, it becomes scarcer. Sabinal, Tex. 


Be 
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Too Much ‘*Monkey Work’”’ with Bees. 


BY J. W. BITTENBENDER. 

(Continued from page 168.) 

The hive of my first swarm, hived ten days before, Wa 
already full, and ready for the surplus boxes, while the 
divisions were only building comb fairly well. I made tl 
divisions by dividing the comb, putting half the comb int 





new hive. I did get one new swarm from one of the divisior 
when the young queens hatched, but the other five lid not 
cast any swarms, and barely got in condition for winter. | At 
the end of the honey season I could easily figure up the des! 
result in favor of the rickerty-rackerty let-alone hives, and 
stood as follows: 

From the crooked-comb hives, four good swarms an 
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1895. 








oynds of surplus comb honey. This I got from the first two 
new swarms. In those days we did not have sections, but the 
\q five-pound honey-boxes, six to a hive, one colony filling 
sight of these boxes. And the finely arranged, movable-comb 
' nas had nothing to their credit excepting seven feeble 
ylonies. 
~The record was taken in the fall of 1874. In the spring 
#1875 Lhad but nine of the monkeyed-with colonies left 
yt of the 13, and all six of the let-alone colonies, and all in 
‘ood condition. This proved to me that there was a great 
foundation here for experimental work, and I followed it up. 
Now the reader will readily see that the heading of my 
is suitable for my subject-—too much monkey work. 


article 


While we can assist Nature oncein a long while, it does not 
prove that every time we operate, or go over the same opera- 
tion it is always the outcome of the best. We must study the 


nature and habits of the honey-bee to become a successful api- 
arist. It is proper to make examination inside of the hive, 
but remember you do this at your own expense, as I will prove 
to you plainly further on. If you wish to make experiments, 
it is much the best way to use a colony for that purpose only. 
After observing for five or six years, I became satisfied that to 
go and tear up a colony of bees was a great detriment to the 
colony, and a great loss to the bread-and-butter side of the 
juestion 

' In LS86 I made an experiment on this subject. In June 
fthat year we had a good honey-flow, beginning from the 
6th to the 24th. I put two colonies on two scales, selecting 
two that tipped the scales about the same for eight days. On 
the ninth day we opened one of the hives in the morning. In 
the evening the colony was three pounds short. The next day 
it was not disturbed, and held its own a little better. The next 
lay it was not opened, and it tallied nearly with the unopened 
The following day I opened the other hive to seeif it 
was due to the strain of bees, but with the same result—31¢ 
pounds short—an average of three pounds short, or a loss of 
three pounds for opening the hive. Now, supposing I had had 
50 hives and opened them all, I would have lost 150 pounds 
if honey for that. Now, you will see that this will harmonize 
with my first year’s experience with monkey work. 

Knoxville, lowa. 


one. 
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Questions Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 





DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 





Feeding Royal Jelly to Drone-Larve. 


1. Have you tried feeding royal jelly to drone-larvx in 
irder to increase the size and add to the longevity of bees ? 
2. What has been the result? 38. How, and at what age of 
the larval state, is it best to feed ? Iowa. 

ANswers.—I’ll answer your questions all ina lump. I 
uever did any feeding of drone-larv, and I don’t know any- 
thing about it except what I learned from Dr. J. P. Murdock. 
He developed a large strain of bees, and says he paid special 
attention to feeding the drone-larve ; but what he fed them I 
don't Know. He saidit took him some time to learn how to 
feed, and in his firstattempts he killed the larve. I don’t 
know just how much larger than common his bees were, for I 
‘idn’t try to measure them, but I did measure some comb he 
sent me, and there was no question about the increased size. 


Some of the worker-cells were nearly large enough to go four 


to the inch. 


i ee 


Feeding After Transferring—Going Slow with Bees. 


- | would like a little more light on feeding. I am trans- 
‘erring from old gums and box-hives into 8-frame dovetailed 
ives, saving all, or about all, the brood and but little honey. 
I save and put in all the straight comb that is not too old and 
Slack, and fill the balance of thr jhive with full sheets of 
Worker foundation wired in. Of vourse I feed some after 
transferring for several days, or until they seem to be able to 
— for themselves. The question with me is, will it not pay 
-s Aap them granulated sugar syrup and help them fill up 
th. 'r eight frames and get to work upstairs in the sections by 


the time for white clover, and thereby trade them syrup for 
comb honey ? 
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2. I have agitated the Alsike clover question in this sec- 
tion, selling seed at cost, and thereby secured 60 or TO acres 
sowed within two miles of my apiary. Is not that amounta 
pretty good base of supplies for my 26 colonies and their in- 
crease for next year? I believe it does not bloom the first 
year, or but little. I also had 20 pounds of sweet clover seed 
scattered in by-places within 1'¢ miles. 


I have no doubt but what I am the man Mr. Abbott refers 
to on page 235. He advised me to go slow, when he was here 
last fall; but what in the name of the board of trustees would 
I do with 75 acres of Alsike clover, great patches of sweet 
clover, and plenty of white clover, with only two colonies of 
bees! I would be in as bad a fix as the old backwoods farmer 
who lost $2,000 in one year by not having enough hogs to 
eat up the acorns! 

I have made some mistakes already, and paid for them, 
and probably will make more and pay forthem. My selection 
of the dovetail hive may be one, but I haven’t found it out 
yet. In afew years hence I may look back and wish I had 
taken Mr. Abbott’s advice, and gone a little slow; but my 
present bee-fever isn’t the slow type of the malady. 

Russellville, Mo. L. G. C. 


ANSWERS.—1. Theoretically, it would look as if there 
were millions in it, but sometimes things don’t pan out all 
right in practice. I saw a statement somewhere lately from 
Christopher Grimm, a man of large experience, saying he was 
satisfied after trial that spring feeding did not pay. Of course 
every one knows that feeding to prevent starvation is good, 
but beyond that the case is not so clear. Several things are 
to be considered. May not the feeding prevent them from 
getting stores from natural sources at the time of feeding. 
Sometimes bees are getting a good bit of honey when you don’t 
know, perhaps, of a single plant that’s yielding. If you feed 
enough to crowd the queen at any time, that’s worse than 
wasted. If you give so much that it will be crowded Into the 
super to make room in the brood-nest, that’s worse still. Go 
a little slow on it, and leave some without feeding, and see 
how the twocompare. And at the same time I believe it 
might be a good plan for you to leave some without transfer- 
ring, and see how the outcome compares with those trans- 
ferred. Then if you want you can transfer three weeks after 
swarming. 

2. You’ve done a big thing in getting that Alsike planted. 
As to numbers, I should say to you, if you should ask me: 
‘* Bro. Abbott is right. Go slow until you have more experi- 
ence. You'll find it an easy thing to get up to 50 or 100 
and then drop down to nothing.” Butif one of your neigh- 
bors should ask me behind your back, I should say: ‘ Yes, 
that man C. isa headlong sortofachap. Still, a man that 
has snap enough to get his neighbors to put in so much Alsike 
clover for him is not likely to be caught very badly.” Let’s 
know how you come out at the end of the season, and also 
next spring. 

 ————— 


Question on Removing Sections from the Hive. 





On page 153 I asked the cause of the sections in the 
lower super pulling apart when removing them from the hive. 
You can infer from the question that I have a great amount 
to learn about bee-keeping. I have used the Simplicity hive 
for several years without anything between the super and 
brood-frames. I did not know until I began reading the Bee 
Journal that anything was needed between them. Iam going 
to use another hive for swarms this season. CanI do any- 
thing- with the Simplicity hives to prevent the bees from fast- 
ening the sections and brood-frames together. 


I stated before that I had one colony that had not cast a 
swarm in four years, from which I took 75 pounds of fine sec- 
tion honey last season. This is a colony of hybrids, in a 10- 
frame two-story Simplicity hive. My bees are all hybrids. 
All wintered well, bnt none are as strong as this colony. 

Hannibal, Mo., April 8. S. W. S. 


ANSWER.—Yes, you can manage to have very little trouble 
in the Simplicity with sections being built fast to the brood- 
frames. You have failed again to tell us what kind of super 
you use, but in any case youcan have your sections left all 
right by having between the brood-frames and the super a 
queen-excluding honey-board that leaves a space of ‘4 inch 
between the honey-board and the sections or super. It isn’t 
even necessary to have it queen-excluding. The Heddon slat 
honey-board has no excluder zinc about it, being simply a 
number of slats about an inch wide with a space of *s between 
them, having a border so constructed that a space of % is left 
between this honey-board and the sections. Possibly it might 
be better to have the space 44 instead of 3, both between and 
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over the slats. Mr. Heddon thinks it quiteimportant that the 
slats should be so placed over the brood-frames as to break 
joint, that is, so that the space between two slats shall come 
over the middle of a brood-frame. I never could see that it 
made any difference. 


> -<« - a 


Wintering in Double-Walled Hives. 


Please answer these questions about wintering bees in 
double-walled hives with single bottom boards: 


1. Is it to the disadvantage of the colony in winter to 
have any more than a * or 4% inch space between the end- 
bars of the frames and the end of the hive ? 

2. Would it be to the advantage or otherwise of the col- 
ony to have, say one or two inches of a vacuum below the 
frames ? 

3. Isa 34-inch dead air space between the walls as good 
as twice as much ? 

4. Is it advisable to have any connection between this air 
space and the brood-chamber, or between this air space and 
the outside, as means of ventilation ? ONTARIO. 





ANSWERS.—1. Yes, considering merely the welfare of the 
bees, I think no one would claim any benefit from the space, 
and the more space the worse for the bees. That space is not 
for the benefit of the bees, but for the convenience of the 
operator. 

2. For winter, yes, decidedly. My bees have two inches 
below the frames every winter. 

3. Theoretically it looks as if there ought not to be much 
difference. In actual practice I think the greater space is 
found to be better, and moreover it is found that hollow walls 
are not found to be so good as to have the hollow filled with 
something like chaff, cork-dust, etc. 

4. I think not 


a 


Spacing Brood-Frames. 


On page 8Y, if I read aright, a correspondent claims that 
3/16 would be sufficient space between brood-frames. If 
this be so, I could profit by it. In 189381 purchased 25 sec- 
ond-hand hives made to accommodate nine frames 11x13 
inches, outside measure; but I experienced much difficulty in 
removing the first frame when capped, rolling the bees over 
and smashing them into the cells. I had decided to run those 
hives with only eight frames, and use a follower, but after 
studying the articles in the Bee Journal by Dadant and others, 
I fear this would reduce the brood-chamber too much. Do you 
think it would be safe to reduce the spacing to 144 or 3/16 to 
get room to remove the first frame without crushing bees ? 

Au Sable, Mich. J. M. M. 


ANSWER.—As I have not given the matter a full and 
thorough trial, 1 cannot say what would be the result with 
3/16 between top-bars, but l’m very much afraid the bees 
would do a Jot of gluing. Inevery case where I have meas- 
ured, the bees leave a space of 44 inch between two surfaces 
of comb when left to their own devices, and from that I have 
supposed that '4 inch was the best space to avoid both brace- 
combs and propolis. Another thing: If your frames are 
spaced 1% from center to center, 1 would strongly advise 
against closer spacing, and would a good deal rather have 
more than less. In any case I should want a follower so as to 
make room to get out the first frame. 


—— - © - ie 


Using Combs Where Bees Have Died. 


I have lost all my bees but 6 colonies out of 40. I want 
to utilize all the combs [can during the summer. There are 
a large quantity of dead bees in the cells. 1. Will the bees 
take them out? 2. If not, how shall I get them out? Ihave 
neither time nor patience to pick taem out. 3. Will bees use 
moldy combs ? C.-is,©. 

Glen Rock, Nebr. 


ANSWERS.—I feel just a little like scolding, because you 
don’t say where you want me to answer. How am I to know 
whether you want the answer in the National Stockman, 
Gleanings, or some other paper ? But a man who has lost 54 
colonies out of 40 isin no condition to be scolded—I know 
how it is, for I once lost 48 out of 50—so I'll answer on this 
page at a guess. 

1. Yes, but it may be worth while to makethe job as light 
as possible for thein. 

2. Perhaps you may haye some mice that would not ob- 
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ject to pick some of them out for you. Put the combs where 
they will become very dry, and you can shake some of them 
out. 

3. Yes. Don’t give them too many at a time if they are 
very bad. Put a newly-hived swarm into a hive full of combs 
badly molded, and they would be likely to swarm out, but jf 
given one or two at a time, they would be all right. 


If you have hives with loose bottom-boards, I’!] te}! youa 
nice thing todo. Put one or even two hives full of combs yp. 
der each hive of bees, and they’ll keep them clear of worms 
and also clean them off. No better place to have idle combs 
than in the care of the bees. 








~ Canadian Beedom, 


Conducted by “ BEE-MASTER.” 








Art vs. Nature in Apiculture. 
BY A. E. HOSHAL. 


Some seem to think that nothing in apiculture can sue- 
ceed unless done in accordance with Nature. Be this as it 
may, it is a fact that in other occupations of life man by his 
intelligence does so direct and change the course of Nature, 
that the results are much more to his liking than when Nature 
is left to herself. For instance, we plant an apple-seed, it 
will germinate, grow to a tree and bear fruit without man’s 
further intervention. Man can, however, so graft, prune and 
cultivate such a tree, that its fruit will be much more bene- 
ficial to him than when it is left solely to Nature. In this 
process of pruning, grafting, etc., he has both recognized and 
admitted, and by results shown, that so far as this tree and 
its fruit is concerned, Nature is blind force, caring naught 
for his wishes, and when left to herself accomplishing that 
which is not for his best interests by producing fruit that is 
both small in quantity and inferior in quality. In caring for 
the tree he both retarded and fostered Nature—retarded her 
where she did not comply with his interests, fostered her 
where she did. From this simple illustration, which al! admit 
as a fact, and which is universally carried out, we see, that so 
far as his best interests are concerned, man, by applying 
his intelligence can, so to speak, ‘*‘ improve on Nature.” 

In view of this very self-evident fact, I have been turning 
over in my mind why itis, thatis so hard for many to recog- 
nize the same principle in profitable honey-production, es- 
pecially when it is referred to as ‘‘improving on Nature,” as 
though the name had anything to do with it, or that it wasa 
sacrilege through belittling the Creator. 


Let us throw aside at once this absurd idea that in order 
to be successful in apiculture we must blindly adhere to 
Nature, when the facts are, if we are to be most successful, 
we must both retard and foster her in the insfinct of our bees 
according to the end we have in view. Like in other pursuits, 
this is the field for the exercise of our intelligence, and the 
one which will mightily test our tact and ability as bee- 
keepers.— Practical Bee-Keeper. Beamsville, Ont. 


—__—_—}-.- 
Bees Doing Well in Wintering. 
BY ALLEN PRINGLE. 


My bees are wintering as well as I could wish so far. 
They are all in the cellar repository with the exception of 10 
colonies which are packed in dry sawdust outside on their 
summer stands. As I grow older I feel less and less inclined 
to take two steps where one will do; and my intention now's, 
this winter and next, to test the matter as to whether there !s 
more work in connection with packing them outside, or carry- 
ing them in the cellar and out. If I can winter successfully 
in or out. the only matter to be settled is which plan entalls 
most work. A 

Ihave a good cellar repository which I have used [or 
many years. It is immediately under the kitchen and dint! g- 
room portion of the dwelling, and is both dry and frost-proo}, 
and is thoroughly ventilated. It holds, without crowding, about 
125 colonies. A few years ago when my stock of bees consid- 
erably exceeded that number, I wintered the surplus outside, 
and the degree of success attained was about the same ip Dot) 
conditions. Of late years, however, as I have been keep! 
the stock below LOO colonies, I have wintered mostly in the 
cellar; but now I propose to get onto the easiest plan, W" ch- 
ever that may prove to be. Of course the cellar is there ready 
without further expense, and the skeleton cases—one for each 
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colony—will cost something to get up, but once completed, 
<hey, too, will be there, for a lifetime. 

In wintering outside I used to pack them two, three or 
four together in dry-goods boxes, with but fewof them isolated. 
I do not, however, like that method, and prefer each colony to 
have its own case and packing. When they are packed sep- 
arately the proper temperature of the colony can the more 
readily be secured, as itis much more difficult when a lot are 
packed together to get the packing so adjusted in quantity 
and otherwise as to secure a uniform temperature for all, 
When each one is by itself these necessary conditions may be 
compassed with a reasonable degree of accuracy and certainty. 
This is an important point in outside wintering—of sufficient 
importance to warrant the extra expense and trouble of sep- 
arate cases and packing. 

The case ought to be large enough to admit of 3 to 4 
inches of packing on all sides and in the bottom, with room on 
top for 6 to 8 inches; and should be so constructed as to 
exclude all rain and snow and keep the contents dry. The 
roof or cover should, of course, slant to shed water, and if it 
fits snugly it ought not to be painted all over. The middle 
portion of it, say a space 12 by 18 inches, may be left bare on 
both sides, while the other portions of the cover may be 
painted. This will facilitate the escape or evaporation of the 
moisture from within, which will be constantly rising through 
the dry sawdust. 

The entrance of the hive, say one by eight inches, more or 
less, ought to be left wide open; but the skeleton entrance, 
while of the same size, ought to be adjustable. Mine, (zinc) 
may be adapted from a single bee-space to the full hive- 
entrance. This outside entrance may be adjusted from time 
to time as may be necessary, while the hive-entrance is left 
alone—wide open. The outside entrance must be kept clear 
of ice. The snow alone will not smother, as the air passes 
freely through it, but sometimes ice will form in the entrance, 
completely blocking it. This must be looked after. The ice 
has, however, given no trouble at all this winter so far with 
me. They appear to be dry and nice and in good form. Those 
in the cellar are also doing well. 


The prospects for the coming season are good. The clover 
was in good condition in the fall, and the great body of snow 
now covering it will likely protect it till well along in the 
spring.—Practical Bee-Keeper. Selby, Ont., Feb. 23. 
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Notes g@? Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 











Bees and Strawberries.—‘‘I want the facts 
rather than the theories.”—Secor. 


Friend Secor and I will agree fully in this statement, and 
I may say that I wrote the former note, not because I wanted 
to provoke a discussion with Friend S., but to call out the 
‘* facts.” As a student of Nature, especially of that part of 
Nature known as the vegetable kingdom, I have learned that 
one fact is worth a great many theories. Yet theories cannot 
be ignored, for in their way they play as important a part in 
the final understanding of the economy of the material world 
as do what are commonly called facts. 1 wish to state, before 
this discussion goes any further, that I do not desire to be 
understood as claiming that no berries can be produced with- 
out bees. Friend Secor is no doubt correct when he says that 
the wild strawberry vines bore fruit before the bees came, but 
it ls a question in my mind whether they did not receive some 
aid from other insects. However, the mere production of fruit 
is not the questlon, but the quality and quantity of the fruit. 

_ Friend S. speaks of the practice of strawberry-growers of 
pianting every second or third row with ‘‘staminate, or per- 
fect-flowering kinds ” to secure a crop. Let me say parenthet- 
ically that ** perfect-flowering ” is not correct when applied to 
those which bear stamens only. I know that many horticul- 
tural writers so use it, but a “‘ perfect flower ” is one which 
produces both of the ‘‘essential organs,” stamen and _ pistil. 
hose which bear only one of these are imperfect, let the 
missing one be either stamen or pistil. 

But to return to the point I was about to make. The 
rows of vines producing stamens only bear no fruit, of course, 
and are of no value only as fertilizers. Suppose, where there 
are no bees, every second row must be given up to the process 
of fertilization, would it not be some gain, if by the introduc- 
Uon of bees, one row in six would answer the purpose? There 





would be two more rows to bear fruit. Surely this would be 
some gain. Then again, if the fruit was more perfectly devel- 
oped _ of finer flavor, this too would be of some gain, would 
it not 

I remember being at a Farmers’ Institute in the straw- 
berry district of southern Missouri, where the people were 
very loth to hear me talk bees, because, as they said, they 
were fruit-growers and had no interest in bees. I may be per- 
mitted to say, without any risk of exposing myself to the 
charge of egotism, that before I got through not a few of them 
were convinced that they had a deal of interest in bees, and 
they wanted me to go on talking after the time had come to 
close the meeting, and Friend T. B. Terry and I had to take a 
train to reach the next appointment. Mr. Terry said in his 
talk that every second or third row should be given up to the 
work of pollination, but when I put the qnestion to him as to 
how this would be if there were plenty of bees in close prox- 
imity, the response came promptly that there need not be so 
many of the staminate variety ; that perhaps every five or six 
rows would do. T. B. Terry ought to be very good authority 
as to the practical] facts, for while he has made his great rep- 
utation as a potato-grower, he has no doubt grown as many 
and as fine strawberries to the square foot as any man in 
America. 

However, let this be as it may, I am confident that all the 
drift of scientific investigation points to the fact that bees are 
a material benefit to the growerof strawberries ; but in dis- 
cussing my statements please do not interpret me as claiming 
that no berries of any kind can be produced without bees. 


—_—___=}-o-— 


Did They Freeze?—‘They did not starve, but 
froze to death.”—J. A. Bearden, on page 191. 


Now, I do not wish to argue the case, but I will have to 
have further proof than is given in Mr. B.’s letter before I 
will believe that those bees froze before they starved. I would 
like to ask one or two questions about them, and I hope Mr. 
B. will be kind enough to answer them. I am after facts and 
not arguments to prove a theory, and it makes but little differ- 
ence to me to-day what I said yesterday—if I find it to be 
false, I shall let go of itat once. I makeit a point to write 
and speak my best thought to-day with the light I have, even 
though it may contradict what I said or wrote yesterday. 


Was that a strong, healthy colony of bees? Was there 
plenty of honey in the combs on which the cluster had formed ? 
Was this honey directly above the cluster? Did you examine 
the bees to see if their honey-sacs were full or empty? If Mr. 
B. will briefly answer these questions, he may throw some 
light on a question of vital importance to all bee-keepers. 


> oe 


Should be Investigated.—‘'At one place I no- 
ticed quite a number of bees, pollen-laden at acreek taking 
water. They much resembled Carniolans, but were fully one- 
third larger, and much more hairy.”—Thomas B. Blow, in 
British Bee Journal. 


This is an extract from an account of a trip taken by Mr- 
Blow up the Essequibo River to the mines in the northern part 
of South America, and in speaking of the bees mentioned, he 
says, ‘‘I am sorry time did not allow me to trace them to their 
nest.” Iam sorry, too, forit seems to me here is a very im- 
portant find. If those bees are a third larger than the Carnio- 
lans, and possess any of their good qualities, the bee-keepers 
of this Continent, if not of the world, are greatly interested in 
them. I might think there was some mistake about this, did I 
not know that Mr. Blow has the reputation of being a bee- 
keeper of no mean scientific attainments, and one whose judg- 
ment can be trusted. 


Are there not some readers of the American Bee Journal 
who are in a position to investigate this matter fully? If so, 
let them speak out at once, as I think we all would be glad to 
learn more about those bees. If they should prove to be what 
one might expect from Mr. Blow’s remarks, they are of more 
importance than the much talked of Apis dorsata. 
RmAAAAAAAA AAA A A A A A AM hf hte hh he te Me Ane Ahn hn Anna 

Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 

ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 


85 ects.; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. 





Better give them atrial. Send 


all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Editorial Budget. 


Winter Losses of Bees, throughout the country, so far 
as I can gather from the reports, will not be nearly as bad as I at 
one time feared, says Gleanings. The heaviest losses seem to be 
among the careless bee-keepers—those who have a fashion of let- 
ting the bees take care of themselves, largely, or among those who, 
as Mr. Boardman himself says elsewhere, do not take any bee- 
paper. 








— o> 


Apis Dorsata—the real * giant bees of India’’—Mr. Frank 
Benton writes about in a yery interesting article in the April 
American Bee-Keeper. Mr. Benton has had personal and practical 
experience with these bees in their native land, and thinks they 
would prove of great value if introduced into this country. He 
says: ‘‘I know they gather quantities of fine honey and produce 
excellent wax.’’ He thinks the United States Government should 
investigate these bees and experiment with them, with a view to 
their introduction and use in the subtropical portions of our 
country. 

~~ o> 

Mr. McEvoy, the well-known foul-brood exterminatcr of 
Ontario, Canada, is thus spoken of by the editor of Gleanings: 

Foul-Brood Inspector Wm. McEvoy, it appears, has done some 
pretty thorough work in eradicating foul brood in Ontario. If he 
continues in oflice (as we hope he will) the disease will soon be a 
thing of the past for Canada. Every State on this side should have 
at least a foul-brood law. While it is improbable that we should 
be able to get a State appropriation to defray the expense of an 
inspector, we should have the law, so that it may be used in case 
of emergency. 

Yes, every State should have a foul brood law, and probably 
if the bee-keepers of each State would organize and work for it 
they would get it. It is surely worth attempting. The Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, the past winter, has been urging their 
State Legislature to pass a foul-brood law, but I have not as yet 
heard the result. Probably it will be known soon. 

—. > - 

‘Khe Southern Department of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, beginning with this week, will be in charge of Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Augusta, Ga.,in place of Mrs. Jennie Atchley. The 
publishers have deemed it best to make this change. 

Dr. Brown has contributed largely to the literature of bee. 
culture, and has answered queries ever since the beginning of that 
department in the Bee Journal, so his name is quite familiar to all 
its readers. He is well known in the South, and is fully acquainted 
with the condition and needs of bee-culture in that portion of our 
great country. All who desire to ask any questions on bee-keep- 
ing in the South, will please send them direct to Dr. Brown, and 
he will answer them promptly in the ‘Southern Department ”’ of 
the American Bee Journal. As you will see by reading his ‘‘ Salu- 
tatory *’ on page 255, he wishes to begin at once to try to elevate 
the standard of Southern bee-culture to a higher plane, and invites 
all who can and will do so, to co-operate with him in the work. 

For the benefit of our newer readers, I will give here some- 
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thing personal concerning Dr. Brown. He was born and reareg 
on a farm in Carroll county, Maryland. Like many country boys. 
he worked in summer and went to a common country school in 
winter, until he was 16 years old, when he attended an academy in 
his native town. He afterwards took a course in natural sciences 
and mathematics at the Wistern Liberal Institute in Marietta 
Ohio. After leaving the Institute, he studied medicine, pyt 
mechanism being a ruling passion, he took up dentistry as a medi- 
cal specialty. He migrated to Georgia in 1859. 

Dr. Brown’s commencement as a bee-keeper dates back to 
childhood. His father kept bees in the old box-hives, and his 
earliest recollections is the cry of ‘‘ Bees swarming!” and the 
usual thumping on a tin-pan to settle them. In 1870 he adopted 
the movable-frame hive, and introduced into his apiary the Italian 
bee. In 1874 he began to import queens direct from Italy, and to 
breed them. As a queen-breeder, Dr. Brown has worked for a 
better bee ; and to secure this object he has brought to bear all the 
science, skill and detail that he possesses. 

Probably the foregoing will suffice as a more formal introduc. 
tion of Dr. Brown to the Bee Journal readers. Now get better ac- 
quainted with him by writing him as he requests on page 285. 

a a eae i 


Mr. Christopher Grimm, the prominent bee-keeper at 
Jefferson, Wis., and well known throughout the country, died at 
his home on Saturday, April 20, 1895. The American Bee Journal 
extends to the bereaved family sincerest sympathy in their sorrow 
A more extended notice will be given later. 

+o. 

The Beginner in bee-keeping is apt to think that his in- 
terests are sadly neglected in most bee-papers these days. But if 
he will stop to think how very often, in all probability, the rudi- 
ments of bee-keeping have been gone over in every bee-paper, he 
will at once see that it would be utterly impossible, and also almost 
useless to occupy space with what the majority have read until 
they are sick and tired of it. Of course, there must be, of nece:- 
sity, some repetition, but bee-papers are published for the ad- 
vanced pupils fully as much as for the A B C class. 


No beginner in bee-culture should think of going ahead witb- 
out possessing one or more of the standard books on bee-keeping. 
This should be read in connection with one or more of the bee- 
papers. Then, any question arising that cannot be answered by 
referring either to the book or the paper, should be sent at once to 
the publisher of one of the periodicals taken on the subject, who 
will answer it in print, if thought of sufficient general interest. 
For that very purpose the departments of ‘‘Questions and An- 
swers ’’ and the ‘“‘ Question-Box”’ are sustained in the American 
Bee Journal. 

But no matter if you take a dozen bee-papers, be sure to have 
one or more of the best text-books on the subject. You will thus 
have the concentrated experience of experts to compare with your 
own, and at the same time have the bee-papers to inform you of 
new and helpful ideas and inventions. 

><> 


A Correction.—On page 172 I announced the death of Mr 
Geo. Neighbour, a bee-supply dealer in England. It was 
Henry Neighbour who died recently, George having died some 4) 
years ago. Mr. Henry N. was not a bee-manat all, but his brother 
Alfred, who also died some years ago, was the bee-keeper and 
author of an apiarian book. The firm of Geo. Neighbour & Sons 
is now extinct so far as the Neighbours are concerned. The only 
relative was a sister who died the same day that Mr. Henry 
passed away. 

a A 


AB C of Bee-Culture.—We have some of these books 
left, and in order to close them out quickly, we renew the low 
offers we made on them. This is the fine cyclopedia of bee-keeping 
by A. I. Root, containing 400 pages and nearly 200 engravings 
The regular price is $1.25, but we will send the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the * A B ©” bound in cloth—both for only *1.50; 
or the parchment cover (very heavy paper) “A B C’ and the 
American Bee Journal one year—both together only $1.50. 


— >. 


Not a Bee Story.—The kangaroo is said to have gotten - 
name in this way: Captain Cook first discovered the animal in 
Australia. When he inquired its name of a native the latter re 


plied, ‘‘ Kan-ga-roo,”” which, in the Australian language }s, 
don’t know.”’ 
Dr. Miller might say ‘‘ Kan-ga-roo,”’ for a change. 
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Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by “ GLEANER.” 





SACALINE PRONOUNCED A FRAUD. 


The Nebraska Queen contains a card from Prof. C. E. 
Bessey, of the University Experiment Station, denouncing the 
new plant Sacaline in unqualified terms. He obtained seed 
rw the introducer in France, as also roots. ‘‘ The seeds 
made a feeble growth and eventually came to nothing, but the 
roots grew into strong plants...... Some of the stems were ag 
thick as my little finger, and about as palatable as dry buck- 
wheat straw. The leaves are coarse and unlike anything 
which stock will eat. I should as soon expect to see an 
rdinary horse or cow eat dock and sunflowers as this coarse, 
weedy plant.” 

p WIDTH OF SECTIONS. 


B. Taylor having advocated in Gleanings the use of nar- 
rower sections, N. D. West, who successfully manages 300 or 
100 colonies, makes reply. He tried sections 1% by the 
thousand side by side with those 1% wide. The same weight 
yf honey cost more in sections and foundation, and he could 
get no more per pound when he sold it. Hesays: ‘‘If I sold 
the honey in the 1 section from the 100 colonies for 10 
ents per pound, I should have more money than by using the 
1% section, and selling the honey at 11 cents per pound.” 


ARRANGEMENT FOR WEIGHING HIVES. 


Referring to page 229, if L. G. Cash will try the spring 
balance, he will find he can make a great deal quicker work 
than with steelyards. One can be had weighing 80 pounds. 
Those who have cleats on their hives will not need to put four 
screw-eyes in the corners of the bottom-board. The rope 
simply passes around the cleat at each end. 


PROLIFIC QUEENS—GRANULATED SUGAR—MILLER FEEDER. 


Mr. Davenport says on page 231, ‘*The most prolific 
jueens are not the best in mary cases.” I don’t dispute that, 
t why does he give us no light beyond the bare assertion ? 
Why did he kill that queen that ** was prolific and equal to at 
least 1O frames ?” 

He says, ‘* When I feed sugar I use the best granulated.” 
What is the ** best,” and how is it distinguished ? Across the 
sea they object to sugar made from beets and say it is not fit 
for bees. On this side I think it is generally claimed that 
beet or cane is all the same. Can we know anything about it, 
rr is there no way of finding out? Is granulated sugar 
adulterated ? 

. Mr. Davenport uses the Miller feeder. In using it I find 
difficulty in getting out the bees when I shift it from one hive to 
another. Will he please tell us how he gets out the bees ? 


SEALING HEATED HONEY. 


Along with the item on page 336, ‘‘ Keeping extracted 
honey liquid,” it would be well to have the accompanying cau- 
tion—‘‘A little too much heating will ruin the honey.” There 
are some who like the flavor of cooked honey, but for most 
tastes cooked honey is spoiled honey. Andif honey is heated 
to be sealed, the heating must be exceedingly slow, and five 


nt 


tof every ten will overheat it. 
THE VALUE OF BEE-PAPERS. 


_ “Of all those in my vicinity who have kept bees, and 
Have taken no bee-papers, I cannot think of one who has not 
failed; while those who have taken a journal have nearly all 
succeeded. I think this needs no comment.”—H. R. Board- 
man in Gleanings. 

DRUGS FOR FOUL BROOD. 


Across the sea reports are made from time to time of 
cures through this or that drug, but on this side the water 
‘ew will be found to contradict the assertion that drugs are of 
o ) use to cure foul brood. F. L. Thompson comes to the de- 
‘ense of drugs in Gleanings, not so much in the way of cure as 
prevention. The formula is: Carbolic acid 1, salt 3, water 
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( i. ‘ J. H. Gravenhorst, an eminent German authority and 
®ditor of the German I\lustrated Bee Journal, says in Glean- 
that he uses ‘not the refined article you get at the drug 
re in the shape of white crystals, but black and unrefined 

olic acid, which is intermingled with coal tar, and mostly 
ised as paint. : 
sahative 


ings 
art 
Refined carbolic acid is too strong, and the 
power of the coal-tar is absent init...... To guard 










my bees against infection by foul brood, I take 4 gallon rain 
water, add to it a teaspoonful of unrefined carbolic acid, and 
stir it. With a brush, dipped in this solution, I wash the bot- 
tom-boards every spring, after the first cleansing flight.” 


HOG SCENT TO PREVENT STINGS. 


In Gleanings, Rambler reports W. M. Cole as saying: ‘‘If 
you get the scent of a hog on your hands or clothing, 
it is the best of preventives to bee-stings. Smokers! wouldn’t 
have one around. Just step over into the pen and rub your 
hands on theold sow’s back, and you will have apifuge enough 
to last half a day.” 

It would also be economy of food to leave your hands 
unwashed when you came to dinner. 


UPWARD VENTILATION WITH A VENGEANCE. 


Thaddeus Smith relates in Gleanings that in Kentucky he 
found a box-bive in March that had lain all winter upside 
down with no covering on the combs, it having been supposed 
that the bees were all dead. To his surprise he found live 
bees in it, although in December the thermometer was down 
to 14° below zero, and in February 18° below, and either 
down to zero or below every day for three weeks in February. 


MEASURING BEES’ TONGUES. 


Jake Smith’s boy Zed, as reported in Gleanings, has been 
getting up an arrangement to measure bees’ tongues. But 
he’s hardly original in this, for across the ocean two or three 
different glossometers have been invented, and the matter is 
taken very seriously. Why shouldn’t it be? If the same 
pains that have been taken to breed stripes had been taken to 
breed from the colonies in the apiary showing the longest 
tongues, we might now have bees that would readily work on 
red clover. At least it looks that way. 


GETTING THE NEIGHBORS TO PROVIDE PASTURE FOR YOU. 


Says S. E. Miller in Progressive: ‘*Show them that you 
can make more cash per acre out of Alsike clover than they 
can out of the common red. By this means you will soon have 
them coming to you for Alsike seed, and in ashort time you 
may have acres of it within easy reach of your bees.” 


CONDEMNING WITHOUT TRIAL. 


‘‘Observer,” in Progressive Bee-Keeper, comes down on 
Heddon for being down on the Higginsville cover, saying it is 
hardly the fair thing to condemn before trial; and then three 
paragraphs further on Observer does the very same thing by 
saying, of Aspinwall’s wooden comb to prevent swarming, ‘It 
won’t work;” although he gives no intimation he has ever 
tried it. 

Say, Observer, I wouldn’t have told on you if you hadn’t 
threatened in Progressive to gag me. 





Southern Department. 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—ED. | 


Salutatory. 

In taking charge of the ‘‘Southern Department” of the 
American Bee Journal I know that I am assuming a great re- 
sponsibility—a real weight; but if my Southern bee-keeping 
friends will come to my assistance, this weight will, in a great 
measure, be lessened; and in place thereof there will bea 
pleasure and a satisfaction in performing the duties pertain- 
ing to this department. 

Knowledge of anything is but the stem of experience. All 
that we know about bee-keeping is but the experience of our 
predecessors added to our own research and observation. 
Hence it seems to me that, being indebted to others for a large 
part of our knowledge pertaining to the honey-bee and to its 
management, we should endeavor to pay at least a part of this 
debt by giving the gist of our experience to others. This de- 
partment of the Bee Journal has been established for this 
object. Let your light shine so some brother now groping in 
the dark among his bees may be lifted up to the plane of in- 
telligent bee-keeping. Your torch will be none the less for 
lighting that of your neighbor. 

Now, my friends, I hope you will favor me with your 
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questions, your bits of experience, your way of conducting 
your manipulations, your reports of successes and of failures. 
The latter reports are really the most valuable to a beginner; 
for when we report our failure, and the probable way it was 
brought about, some brother who is just about launching his 
apiarian bark may avoid the Charybdis we encountered. 


I am aware that it is much more agreeable to speak 
of our successes than of our mistakes. In fact, this desire 
seems to be so strongly planted in some persoms that, to hear 
them talk, they never make mistakes—never have any fail- 
ures in anything they undertake. They may state facts as 
George Washington did once after trying the edge of his little 
hatchet on his father’s cherry-tree and when he looked his 
‘*dad” straight in the eye. 


Failures and losses are liable to occur in any business. 
Bee-keeping is no exception. We must bring pluck and en- 
ergy in bee-keeping as are required in any other business. 
Rightly conducted, bee-keeping will pay you now, in these 
stringent times, better in proportion to the capital invested 
than anything you can raise on yourfarm. But noone can 
expect success without knowledge, and right here the ‘** South- 
ern Department” of the American Bee Journal will come to 
your aid. Itis my aim to make this department of interest 
and benefit to you. Dot down your questions and thoughts, 
and send them along. Do not let national questions, politics, 
the wily tricks of public pap-sucking demagogues, financial 
depression, the low price of produce, lead you away from the 
task of throwing around your home love, unity, industry, en- 


eee 
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ergy, fruits, bees, flowers. With the fact that revolutio 
don’t go backward, you may sing with the poet :— 


“ The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks ; 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God. who loveth all his works, 
Has left His hope with all.”’ 


Augusta, Ga. J. P. H. Browy. 


ng 
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Basswood in the Soutb. 


Basswood seems to prefer a cool, moist atmosphere, and 

for this reason it is only found to a limited extent in the South 

_ In fact, it is rarely found south of the latitude of Augusta, 

| Ga., and then only on low land. In 1870 I planted quite, 

| number of basswood trees on upland, soil sandy, and to-day 

| they are still there, but have made no progress as to growth. 

| The European variety has been planted in a few places, and jt 

| thrives and does much better than the common Americay 
basswood. The bioom is the same, and bees swarm on it. 


Basswood here is liable to be attacked by a beetle that. 
| after depositing its eggs in an incision which it makes in 
| young branch, proceeds to saw around the limb and cuts it of 
| as smoothly as if done with a knife. This is done by the cup- 
ning instinct of the insect, so that the larvae, when hatched. 





GO AWAY FROM HOME 
TO HEAR THE NEWS. 


Last falla wealthy New Yorker gave one 
of our salesmen an order for several miles of 
park fence for his game preserve in the Adi- 
rondacks. When asked how hecame to do this 
without having seen the fence, he replied: ‘‘I 
met my friend Rutherford Stuyvesant in 
Europe and esked what fence he used on 
‘Tranquility Stock Farms’ in New Jersey. 
He answered ‘Page Woven Wire exclusively’ 
and assured meit was all the Co. claimed for 
it. The Adirondack fence stretched on trees, 
proved so satisfactory that the owner wants 
18 miles more. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
MADE CHEAP. 


COMB FOUNDATION sein: or Brood 


and 12c. per lb. for Extra Thin. when Wax is 
sent to me; and! wii! guarantee that there is 
no better made. Price-List and Samples free to 
all. August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 












=<<¢ For Bee-llives 
> — and Supplies. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIS, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The Adels-—\ New Strain of Bees 


Friends, I shall be prepared to fill orders for 

Adel and Italian Queens June 1. Try them 

Warranted, $1; Tested. $1.50; Select Tes , $2. 
17A Joseph Erway, Havana, N.Y. 


STILL IN THE LEAD. 


HILTON’s Chaff Hives, T-Su- 
pers, White Polished Sections, 
Foundation, Smokers, and ever- 
ything needed in the Apiary. 


—Send for 1895 Catalog— 


GEO. E. HILTON, FREMONT, MICH. 


11A13 Mention the American Bee Journa, 
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General Items. 


Self-Spacing Tacks for Frames. 
While making a business trip through the 
county in the spring of 1893, j run across a 
bee-keeper who had ——. the simplest 
and at the same time the most effective 
method of self-spacing that I have yet seen, 
either in print or out of it. He had a 
driven an upholstering brass-headed tac 
in each side of the frame just outside the 
end-bar, so that when the frames are hung 
in the hive, the heads of the tacks meet, 
leaving the frames *¢ inch apart, making 
the building of straight combs a certainty, 
with absolutely no brace or burr combs 
at least so it appeared to bein Mr. Smith’s 
apiary, and soit has been with me the two 
seasons in which I have used the spacing 
tacks. The hives in which I put new frames 
in 18938—the tops of the frames are almost 
as clean as when putinto the hives, while 
the dovetailed hive with V-edge Hoffman 
frames had all considerable brace and more 
orless burr combs. Furthermore, I can 
manipulate the brood-nest in two hives 
with spacing tacks, in the same time and 
without exciting the bees nearly as much 
as in one with the V-edgeframe. Perhaps 
this device is already generally known, but 
if so lam surprised that we have not seen 
it mentioned in all the controversies about 
frames, as it combines the advantage of 
fixed spacing and loose frames with entire 
absence of burr and brace combs. 
AuSable, Mich. J. M. Moore. 





——_—_—_____e» - <>» <_______ 


Late-Reared Queens—Size of Hives. 


I read in a late number of the Bee Jour- 
nal, with much interest, the article on late- 
bred queens, or queens reared in the spring 
of the year. My experience with queens 
reared late in the fall is that they are better 
for the next spring, as when they begin to 
lay they never slack up, as long as there is 
room in the hive. They will be stronger 
colonies when the honey harvest comes, 
gather more honey, and are not nearly so 
apt toswarm. Of course it is considerably 
more trouble to rear good queens late in 
the fall, but if the colony is fixed as it 
should be, I think one can get fully as good 
queens as those reared in the forepart of 
thesummer. I think if I have as good suc- 
cess with late fall reared queens as I have 
had thus far, I will rear all my queens as 
late as possible. 





Ihad two colonies last year that had 
queens reared the last of October, and they 


| may easily crawl down into the ground. 


—_SOUTHERN— 


Home of the Honey-Bee 


Where you can buy Queens, as gond as the 
best—Warranted Purely Mated, and guuarap- 
teed free from Paralysis. From either an Im- 
ported or a Straght 5-B. or Golden Mother—75 
cents each; 12 for $7.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
12 for #9.00. After June 1st, 50 cents each 
12 for $4.00; Tested, 75 cents each, 12. $7.50. 

Good Breeders, $2.00 each; Straight 5-B. or 
* Faultless ”’ Queens, $2.50 each. Bees, 75 
per ib. Circular Free. Address, 


HUFSTEDLER BROS. 
10A26 CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journas 


100 Colonies rR Site 


In lots to suit. Correspondence solicited. 


15A4 Cc. H. DIBBERN, Milan, Ils. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 








For Sale or Exchange! 


Lot of Miscellaneous Supplies. some new and 
some second-hand. Must be disposed of 
on account of removal. Write for what 
you want or for listof Goods. Will exchange 
for team, harness, buggy, or platform wagon, 
or offers. F. H. RICHARDSON, 
15A8t LACLEDE, Linn Co., MO. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES 


AND 3-BANDED ITALIAN—ALSO 

SILVER-GRAY CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
Reared in separate yards. Italians warranted 
purely mated, all at same price. Untes:ed, 
75e. each; 5 or over, 10 per cent. off. Tested 
Italian, $1.00. Write for Catalog of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 


C. B. BANKSTON, surtsen'fo. Tex's 


13A Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 











THE A. I. ROOT CO’S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
32-page Catalogue Free. 
4Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNA- 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE : 

PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 





PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS 


lacing your orders for SUP- 
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Knoll’s Combined Press and Fastener. 








= = —— < 
A Perfect Machine ; Cheapest made ; Weight 
only 24 pounds. Great Time-Saver. Write 
for Free Circular. giving Directions. Prices, 
ete. J.C. KNOLL, Glenwood, Nebr. 
¢2 Lown the Nebr. State right for Alley 
Drone-Trap. 18A4 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE. 


6 ‘ '. of ITALIAN & HYBRID 
iW) ( dlonies BEES in 8-frame Langstroth 
Hives. Italians, $5.00; Hybrids, $4.50—deliv- 
ered at the depot in Jefferson free of charge. 
Also a lotof Bee-Supplies. 


Mrs. C. Grimm, Jefferson, Wis. 
18A2 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SUPPLIES 
BEES 
QUEENS 


LARGE STOCK. LOW PRICES, 
Catalogue Free. . 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Vention the American Bee Journal. 


(Comb Foundation. I have several hundred 


pounds of choice wax 
which I will sell made up into Medium Brood 
and Thin Surplus Foundation at 40c. and 50c. 
per pound respectively until all is ordered. 
Order at once if wanted. J. J. ANGUS. 
18A4 PLYMOUTH, WIS. 
Mention the American Ree Journal 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 
—Take Notice— 
Before placing your order for Supplies 
write for my VERY LOw PRICES on 
D. T. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 
SHIPPING-CASES anpb 
: _ COMB FOUNDATION. 
Catalogue Free. 
llEtf A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan, 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


McCALLUM STEEL WHEEL WAGONS 


Highest Awards Are climate- 
at World’s Fair. proof, weigh 


less, li 
Broad ornarrow ‘cell faster. 
tires, high or 


low wheels to Ne emgre 
fit any skein, or ten years 
































Get catalogue of 
» Potato Diggers wagon 
& Pickers, also. makers. 


Liberal Bicsommie to Agents or first to purchase. 
McCallum Steel Wheel Wagon Co., Aureta, Iil.,U.5. A. 


14A13t Please mention the Bee JO. ‘nal. 


300 Colonies of A No. 1 Italian 


noes in *-fr. Dovetailed Hives. for sale CHEAP. 
A180 & Full Line of Apiarian Goods, all new, 
atliving prices. Send for Catalogue. to— 

E. T. Flanagan, box 783, Belleville, Ills. 
11A10 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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did not lay an egg until last spring, that I 
know of, but when spring came they both 
out-stripped anything in the yard, and they 
also stored more surplus honey than the 
rest. 

I should like to know if Dr. Miller is on 
the fence yet regarding 8 or 10 frame hives. 
I am using 8-frame hives, but am more and 
more inclined to think they are too small 
for any average good queen, as they will 
very seldom lay in more than six, even if 
they could fill ten frames. I have taken an 
empty hive filled with empty combs, and 
placed on top of such colonies, and they 
would at once go up and fillfrom four to 
six frames there, and keep the six frames 
below full just the same, sol think an 8- 
frame hive is better for extracted honey 
than for comb honey, as one can then give 
the queen plenty of laying room above, but 
this cannot be done when one is after the 
nice filled sections. 


Bees had several good cleansing flights 
the last of February. I have lost only one 
colony out of 25 so far. G. E. NE.son. 

Bishop Hill, Il., March 4. 





Bee-Keeping in New Mexico. 


On page 127, I see Matthias Wechsler, of 
Sterling, Ill., wishes to know how the bees 
have fared in this part of the country. I 
have been making some experiments which 
might be of some value to the fraternity, 
although they may seem quite novel to 
many. 

I put 45 colonies in a shed, single boards 
covering the sides, top and end, leaving the 
east end open. The average weight of the 
hives was 9) pounds when put in, and on 
Feb. 28, when put out, 70 pounds. Thirty- 
three colonies set over a hole in the ground 
—a kind of an air-chamber, averaged 85 
pounds tt in, raised to their summer 
stands yesterday, they averaged 60 pounds. 
Twenty-six colonies left on the summer 
stands averaged, last fall, 87 pounds; two 
dead, and the others averaged 65 pounds 
yesterday. The shed-covered bees seem to 
have fared best, and those in the ground 
the most unsatisfactory. 


The winter bere has been much cooler, 
and more rain and snow than any former 
since Ihave lived here (7 years). I have 
the three to five banded Italians—good 
enough aay panne for any one. No 
other kind of bees within 50 miles of me 
that I know of. 


My motto is, plenty of honey in the 
brood-chamber, and keep everyvbing dry as 
ossible. Then the loss is only by accident. 
My covers are not so close-fitting as to 
leave no air-passage. The covering on top 
of the frames is calico dipped in hot wax. 
There has never been a case of foul brood 
in this county, neither paralysis, that I 
have heard of. Should any one want to 
know about anything in this district I will 
be pleased to answer if af enclose stamps. 
. 8. MITCHELL. 
Farmington, New Mex., March 1. 


> =. < 
A Humiliating Confession. 


‘* Will swarms of bees accept old hives ?”’ 

I tried to solve this problem myself, and, 
too, at a great expenseand loss of bees. For 
the last several years I made all sorts of 
experiments to retain new swarms in old 
bee-hives, but without success, strictly 
speaking. I suppose 1 lost more than 50 
swarms in fooling with this experiment. 
Last year I conceived the bright idea (on a 
plausible theory) to clean thoroughly the 
bives with salt-water for their reception. I 
placed three swarms in old saline hives thus 
a They appeared to accept them. 

was so elated with my success that I 
rushed at once into print to announce my 
discovery. I thought to utilize old hives 
would be the saving of many thousand of 
dollars to the bee-fraternity. Somehow I 
take pleasure in seeing others prosper, and 
to effect anything of the kind adds wonder- 
fully tomy own private egotism—that is, 
to be proud of myself. For it is not every- 
body that has the means to work much 





good for the multitude; but to mislead the 
multitude is simply awful. 

About the time my great discovery (?) 
was announced in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, about a year ago, I made an examina- 
tion of the three hives in question; but, to 
my horror and chagrin, found not a bee in 
them! Idid not care a straw about the 
loss of the bees, but unwittingly to give the 
world a report that may mislead others 
humiliated me to the lowest depth of hu- 
miliation, and, I will add, shame. 

Therefore, I write this in order, if possi- 
ble, not to mislead any one with my pre- 
mature report on how to have swarms of 
bees accept old hives. However, these fatal 
experiments gave me some wonderful ideas 
of the physiological function of the olfac- 
tories of the bees; but somehow my last re- 
port took all the starch out of my bee-lore, 
so that Icannot venture again untill get 
over my flabbiness. 

Austin, Tex. G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 





Dividing to Prevent Swarming. 


There is a good deal said in the bee-papers 
about dividing colonies to prevent swarm- 
ing, so that each eT willdo well. The 
best way I have tried is to rear my own 
queens, then when colonies get strong, say 
about the last of May, I take anempty hive 
and place it on a new location; then go to 
a colony, open its hive and take out a frame 
of brood, bees and all, being careful that 
the queen is not on the frame, which I put 
in the new hive, and give an empty comb 
to the old colony, and close up its hive. 

Now go to another colony, open its hive 
and take out a frame the same as before, 
always leaving the queen in the old hive; 
and so on till you bave eight frames in the 
new hive, then close up the new hive and 
give them a queen, and your work is done. 

In this way the new colony is just as 
strong as any in the yard. and will work 
right on like the rest. When they get 
stronger than necessary, I would make 
some more colonies in the same way. This 
will prevent swarming, and keeps them 
strong, so that they will store more honey. 

Colling wood, Ind. M. J. KIsTLeR. 





Bro. Ben at the Camp-Fire. 


Being aware of the fact that a bee-jour- 
nal is not the proper place to discuss a his- 
torical question. I will reply only briefly to 
Mr. Kelly’s article. (See page 152, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 5.) Genesis II, 9 to 16, refers 
to Adam and Eve before they were driven 
from the Garden of Eden. My article re- 
ferred to their after life,and so Mr. K.'s 
quotation will not apply. 

In the ** Pictorial History of the Worid.”’ 
by James D. McCabe, this sentence is found 
on page 35: ** Noah, his wife, and his three 
sons, Shem. Ham, and Japheth, then re- 
sumed tbe cultivation of the earth.” 

The Southern farmers during the last two 
years of the War, consisted of women, chil- 
dren, old, broken darkeys, and very aged 
men. Rather a sorry crew to capture one 
of Uncle Sam's trains, I imagine. High 
prices have nothing to do with the source 
of supply. You must not forget that there 
was a vast city population, as well as the 
Southern army to supply, and also that 
every avenue of commerce was blockaded 
by Uncle Sam's gun-boats, torpedoes, and 
forts. If you will read Grant's order to 
Phil Sheridan. on page 275 of ** Swinton’s 
Condensed History: also Sherman's rea- 
son for destroying Georgia, on page 277 of 
the same work, you will find the source of 
Lee's supply. And it would be folly to say 
that the farmers could supply Lee's army, 
and yet be unable to supply their own 
wants. 

By living largely on fruits, and being my 
own doctor. the pills and bills do not ma- 
terialize. Being only one of the would-be 
bee-keepers, I cannot say how well fixed 
they are. I have enough, however. to be 
quite comfortable. Ihave no more use for 
the pipe than for your ‘spirits fermenti.’’ 
but good tobacco, used as a poultice, will 
relieve bee-stings or snake-bites in a short 
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THE HIVE FOR BEES— 
—THE HIVE FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Send for Lllustrated Circular. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Co. 


1SA6 JACK‘ ON, MICH, 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


ltalian BEES & QUEENS 


Ready in May. Queens, $1.00. Bees by the 
Pound, $1.00. Two-frame Nuclei, with Queen 
$250. One-frame, $2.00. Also, Barred P. 
R. Eggs, for setting, $1.00 per 15. 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Box 48, Swarts, Pa. 
L5SA1St Please mention the Bee Journal. 


16 Years 


Best on Earth’ 


Sent per mail on receipt 
of price. 








 Direct-Draft Perftet 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 






Circulars and Doz. rates 
sent on application. 





aTG, 1589 00 LEP? 


Doctor, 3% in., Largest Smoker made... $1.75 


Conqueror. 3-inch stove................. 1.50 
Large. 2be-inch stove ee awn See 
Piain Standard, 2-inch stove... a 70 
Little Wonder, 1 %-inch stove... 50 
Bingham & Hetherington Hone y Knife. .80 


T.F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 
1GA Mention the American Bee Journas 


S)) StSatey 189) 


POR Bustxess, TALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J. P. H. BROWN, A VSUsta. 
Mention the American Bee J-urnal. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


» Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
; ‘centre at the top. These bend down 
e and button to studs on a neck-band. 

The bars are best light spring steel. 

« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
_ Of black to see threugh. 
== Itis easily put together and folds 
»ompactly in a case, 1x6x7 Inches, 
the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn In bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


ee This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 
GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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time. But ‘‘mother earth,’ thoroughly 
wet with water, is what I use for all kinds 
of poisons, where a poultice is to be used. 


A brother of mine was once bitten by a 
rattle snake. He was given whisky, which 
made him drunk. When hecame to, he was 
swollen to an enormous size, was blind, and 
spotted as the snake. He then crawled to 
the pig-wallow, and backed in to his waist, 
and in 15 hours came out sound and well. 
I have known this tried in many cases, and 
never a failure; and it will cureevery time, 
I think. 

One swarm of my bees are dormant, or 
dead; the others in good condition. Owing 
to severe drouth we averaged only 20 
pounds per colony of surplus honey last 
year. 

Try stopping the robber-bees by using a 
large dry-goods box over the afflicted col- 
ony. Boreasmall auger hole in front of 
the entrance; leave as much space as you 
can in front of the hive. The box must be 
tight only at this hole. Put it over the 
hive at night. 

Try uniting by putting one colony over 
the other with wire-screen between, using 
lath on the sides and one end, leaving one 
entrance directly over the other, and take 
the screen out in about one week. 

l expect to make a double-glass hive of 
small window sash, and make the frames 
the size of the Hoffman, only setting them 
up endwise in the hive. This will give nar- 
row, deep frames. I also wish to try one 
with two sides glass and two of lumber, to 
see what effect it will have on robber bees. 

I stopped the ants working in one hive by 
putting the bench legs in cans of water, 
and the hive on the bench. Bro. BEN. 

Grant Centre, Iowa. 


No Winter Losses. 

Been seem to be doing well. 
winter losses. 

Isom, Tenn., April 1. 


We had no 
J. 5S. Wor.ey. 


He me 


Wintered Without Loss. 


My bees wintered without loss. I have 
42 colonies all uniformly strong. They did 
well last summer. One colony gathered 
105 pounds of surplus honey. 

Lakeville, Ind., April 9. 





JACOB KRON. 


+ -= - me 6 3 CO 


What’s the Cause? 


Bees are working on fruit-blossoms now. 
I had four colonies last fall, and lost one 
the past winter. They did not swarm much 
the past two seasons. A neighbor of mine 
only one-fourth mile distant, has not had 
any honey the past two years, while I have 
had a fair crop. Treatment about the 
same. What's the cause ? 

O. SEGESSEMANN. 
Amazonia, Mo., April 15. 


Season of 1894—Wintering. 


Last spring I started with seven colonies 
of bees, two of which were very light, and 
the others in fair condition. I took the 
queen from the best colony, and some 
frames of brood and bees from some of the 
other ones, and made anewcolony. They 
commenced to build queen-cells, and I 
reared six nice queens. I took them and 
divided up my bees, and commenced to 
rear some more queens. I kept this up till 
in July, and when I got through Ihad 38 
good colonies, which | put into the cellar in 
good condition last fall. My bees stored 
over 300 pounds of honey per colony, spring 
count. 

One of my neighbor bee- keepers said to 
me: ** Your bees must be light.’ I said, 

‘I think not; just lift a hive.’ Ané so he 
did, and said, ** They have enough to keep 
four colonies; they will average in weight 
from 75 to 100 pounds per colony.’ 

I put them into the cellar early in the 
fall—about Nov.:1. I took two 2x4scantling, 
put them on edge on the cellar floor, far 
enough apart to set the hives on. Then I 
took the hive bottoms and tops off, and set 
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With the Faultless Quaker, 


No breaking, me 
chipping; 2 
scald ngers. 
nosoiled ingens, 
no dirty clothes, 
no muss. You 
turn the crank, the 
Amachine does the 
rest. 





-DisHESs, True, 

Hanps. Money, 
PATIENCE. 
Sells at s ight. Agents, both men and women 
wanted. ecan give = & profitable business, 
easy work, good pay. ll be doing woman. 
kind good and make h appy wives and daughters 
by introducing the Faultiess Quaker. Write now 
for agency terms 


THE QUAKER NOVELTY Co, 
SALEM, OHIO. 
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Household Repairing Outfit 


This Outfit is a 
combination of the 
practical, tried and 
common-sense tools 
and materials that 
will enable anyone 
with enough ingen- 
uity to drive a nail, 
to do his own half- 
soling, boot, shoe, 
rubber and harness 
repairing, right at 
home. No pegs re- 
quired. Simple wire 
clinch nails. Saves 
time, trouble, ex- 
| pense and vexatious 
**shoe-maker’s bro- 
ken promises.” En 
tire Outfit, neatly 
boxed. by express, 
only $2.00. 


Or clubbed with 
the Bee Journal for 1 year—both for $2.60; or 
givenas a Premium for sending us 6 New 

Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 

















Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA.—The regular semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C, CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona. Minn. 


{LLINoIS.—The spring meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the ee of H. W. Lee, in Pecaton- 
ica, May 23,1895. It will be held one week 
later if it isa stormy day. 
New Milford, Lil. 


CONNECTICUT.—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Capitol, at Hartford, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1895. commencing at 
10:30 a.m. All interested are invited. } 

Waterbury, Conn. Mrs. W. E. RILEY, Sec 


a 
RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


[s guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RU DY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PostTaAts ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novld 


B. KENNEDY. Sec. 








Binders for this size of the oo 
Bee Journal we can furnish for 75 cents 


each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 
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the bives on the scantling just far enough 
apart to let the edge of the top tier rest on 
the edge of the lower one, and piled them 
up in this way—no bottoms on, and just the 
cloth over the brood-frames. My cellar 
ventilator is 4x6 inches. The mercury has 
heen at from 40 to 45 degrees, and the bees 
are in the very best of condition. 

| think that isa very good increase for a 
beginner. I have kept bees three years. 


The weather has been very cold here this 
winter. When I put the bees in last fall I 
put some honey ina tea-saucer and sprink- 
led strychnine over the top of it. Another 


yood way is to take cheese and cut it 1 
inch thick, sprinkle strychnine over it, lay 
iton a brown paper, two or three double, 
and lay in the oven for a few minutes; the 
strychnine will melt into the cheese, and 
this is a very good dose for the mice. This 
wants to be put around on the cellar bot- 
tom, or under the hives. The mice will 
always take it first. 

I would like Dr. Miller's opinion of the 
top ventilation of my hives in the cellar. 
There is just the cloth [ have over the super 
and brood-frames, over the bees. I take the 
top story off. 

My bees are doing nicely. The ventila- 
tor isin the top of the cellar, and no air 
can get in any other way. A great many 
think that there should be some absorbent 
over the bees, but I don’t see any need of 
it. This isan experiment with me. 

FRANK COLE. 

Mecosta, Mich., March 12. 


ee — — 


Lost Only One Colony. 


I have 50 colonies, wintered on the sum- 
mer stands in 8-frame dovetailed hive, with 
super filled with chaff on top. I lost but one 
colony; all the rest seem strong and in fine 
condition. Ihave been giving them flour 
to work at the past two weeks, and to-day 
they are carrying in the first pollen from 
willow. I have been in the business 25 
years D. ComMPTON. 

Troy, Pa., April 20. 





—- 





‘‘ Migratory Bee-Keeping ” Questions. 


I noticed an article on page 135, on 
‘Another Kind of Migratory Bee-Keep- 
ing,” by John McArthur. It was read with 
much interest. I have given this subject 
much thought, but would like to ask a few 
questions: 

1. Would it pay to ship bees to the North- 
ern States after May 15 ? 

Should the bees be furnished with 
water while shipping ? 

_3. Would it pay to ship bees from the 
North here to winter and gather the white 
honey-flow in the spring, and then ship 
them North ? 

_My place is 130 miles west of Savannah, 
Ga.,on the S. F. & W. railroad. I have 
300 colonies, spring count. My white honey- 
flow is over by May 18, and then the hives 
are full of bees and brood, and very Jittle 
to do afterwards. If any one wishes to try 
the experiment. I could furnish 100 colonies 
ormore. I solicit correspondence. 

Du Pont, Ga., April 1. BEE DUNCAN. 





Buffalo Co., Nebr., Convention, Etc. 


As the weather was too unfavorable for 
our previous meeting, and not enough be- 
ing present, we called a special meeting for 
Saturday, March 9. The purpose of the 
meeting was to make suggestions to the 
Agricultural Society of Buffalo County, 
Nebr.. regarding premiums at our next 
county fair. 

_ The bee-association submitted the follow- 
ing for their approval: 

For the best one fraine of bees with queen 
—- oy in observatory hive, Ist. $5.00; 
“had, Sz. “ 

For the best comb honey, not less than 5 
pounds, in single-comb sections, weighing 
me noe than one pound each, Ist, $5.00; 
“nd, $2.00. 


For the best extracted honey, not less 








than 5 pounds, put in one-pound jars, Ist, 
$5.00; 2nd,$2.00. 

For the best hive. made in Buffalo County, 
Ist. $3.00; 2nd, $1.00. 

For the best and largest general display 
or exhibit of bees, honey and apiarian ap- 
pliances, Ist, $10.00; 2nd, $5.00. 

No exhibitor of any other county to be 
allowed to compete. 


To-day the above suggestions and propo- 
sitions were presented to the Agricultural 
Society, and after a little discussion it was 
unanimously adopted, with the amendment 
that only the counties joining Buffalo 
County are allowed to compete. 


So now you can see that we bee-keepers 
have a little inducement offered to work. 
The Agricultural Society think they are 
making us a great big offer, but as we are 
just starting they think they will help our 
cause along. 

By all appearance, and if we can believe 
what every one predicts, we are going to 
have the biggest crops of everything, that 
ever was seen in Nebraska. Of course that 
includes honey, too. And if I keep my 
health, I'll promise that there will be the 
largest exhibition of honey, bees and api- 
arian appliances that ever was seen in any 
fair ever held in Buffalo County, Nebr. 


I am experimenting with the Wagner flat 
pea (Lathyrus silvestris Wagneri), and 
with sacaline—the new forage and honey- 
producing plants. I sowed the seed in 
boxes in the house. The former are doing 
very well—every seed is germinating; but 
the latter is doing very poorly. I think the 
seed is not good or fresh. When the 
weather is warm euough I will plant them 
in the field, and then let the Bee Journal 
readers know about them. 

From what I can learn so far, nearly 
every bee-keeper had some losses of bees 
the past winter, except myself. 

J.C. KNOLL, See. 

Glenwood, Nebr., March 16. 


—--——- +- > 
Promises to be a Good Season. 


My bees are in very good condition. I 
lost only one colony during the past winter. 
The season promises to be a very good one 
for honey. P. O. CovuvILLon. 

Carencro, La., April 19. 





——_ 


An Old Soldier Bee-Keeper. 


The Bee Journal is very entertaining and 
instructive. Iam an old soldier, 54 years 
old, and have partially lost the use of one 
hand. I have 55 colonies of bees a few 
miles out from the city. It comes mighty 
handy to pick up a few dollars from the 
bees and honey. I don't believe I am so 
‘* struck’ on bees as to call them “ pets,’ 
if it wasn’t for the money to be got out of 
them. L. PATTERSON. 

Denver, Colo., April 17. 





, 


————— 





Working on Maple and Elm. 


Bees bave come through the winter all 
right. I lost 2 colonies out of 61. They are 
working very nicely on maple and elm. My 
hives are very strong with bees. I have 
never had a colony of bees affected with 
any disease, and guarantee them free from 
all disease. Mrs. A. A. Simpson. 

Swarts, Pa., April 20. 





Protection Needed in Winter. 


Winter is over at last, and balmy Spring, 
clothed in all her regal splendor, is with us 
once more. The bees now ‘ improve each 
shining hour,”’ collecting the precious nec- 
tar from every opening flower. Bees that 
were in thin-walled hives, and unprotected, 
came through very weak in numbers, while 
those in straw hives, or otherwise protected 
on the stands, are in better condition. | 
am still firm in the belief that protection of 
some kind is essential in this latitude, Mr. 
Abbott to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

W. J. CULLINAN. 

Quincy, Ill., April 20. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILu., Apr. 18.—The supoly of 
comb honey is very light and looks as though 
all would be sold, unless it be some California 
that is being spread upon the street. Best 
white comb brings 14c.; dark, 8@1l0c. Ex 
tracted, 5%@7c., according to quality, body, 
flavor and package. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


Beeswax, 28@30c. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Apr. 18.—The demand 
for comb honey is light, and good for extract- 
ed. Wequote: No. l white comb, 1-lb , 14c.; 
No. 2, 121 40.3 No. 1. amber, 11@12c.; No.2, 
8@10c. Extracted, 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. 





Cc. C. C. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 19.—Demand is quiet 
for all kinds of honey, with a fair supply. We 
quote: Best white comb, 12@14e. Extracted 
4@7c., according to quality. 

Beeswax is in = demand at 25@% 1c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


CHICAGO. ILu.. Mar. 18.—Demand is good 
for all grades of honey excepting dark comb. 
We quote: Fancy comb, 15c.; No. 1, 14c. Ex- 
tracted, 5@6 ec. JA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Apr. 1. — Choice 
white clover honey is getting very scarce at 
14c. Darkand poorly filled sections, 8@10c. 
Demand is falling off on extracted, prices 
ranging from 4%@7c. Strictly pure white 
clover very scarce at 10c. Beeswax arriving 
more freely and selling at 30@3lc. W.A.8. 


NEW YORK, N, Y., Feb. 20.—We are gradu- 
ally working down our stock of com» honey, 
and the indications are that we will succeed 
in disposing of all of the white honey and pos- 
sibly allof the dark during the spring. at fol- 
lowing quotations: Fancy white. 1-lbs., 12c.; 
fair, 10c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. The market is 
well supplied with extracted honey. Demand 
is fair for choice grades, while common stock 
is neglected. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 5%@6c.; buckwheat. 5@5\%c ; 
Southern, 45@55c. per gallon, according to 
quality. Beeswax firm and in good demand 
at 30@3 1c. i1.B. & 8. 

BUFFALO. N. Y., Mar. 16.—The honey mar- 
ket is gett: ng quite well cleaned up here. We 
quote: Fancy, 13@14c.; choice, 11@12c.; 
buckwheat and commoner grades, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted is in very light demand here. and we 
would not advise shipments. B. & Co. 





Your Butter, Eggs, 

Poultry, Veal, Beans, 

Potatoes, Hides, 

Pelts, Wool, Hay 

Grain, Green anc 

Dried Fruits, or ANYTHING YOU MAY 

HAVE to us. Quick sales at the highest 


market price and prompt returns made. 
Write for prices or any information you may want. 


SUMMERS, MORRISON & CO., Sverchants: 


174 South Water St., Chicago, iil. 
REFERENCE—Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 


6A13t 








Please mention the Bee Jounra!. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
J. A. LAMOnN, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. 1. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BrROs.. 110 Hudson St 
I. J. SrRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St 
Hamallton, flls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor, Freeman & Central avs, 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 
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Doctor’s Hints 


By DR. PEIRO, Chicago, Ill. 
100 State Street. 


Follies About Tomatoes. 

Another exploded folly is that tomatoes 
cause cancers. When or where the absurd 
idea originated is immaterial, but the fal- 
lacy should be deprecated. A more senti- 
mental idea prevailed, a hundred years ago, 
that eating of this fruit was a sure encour- 
agement to the tender passions, hence its 
ancient name, ‘* Love apple.” 

An Elegant Tooth-Powder. 

looth-powder made of equal parts of pul- 
verized cuttle-fish bone and chalk witha 
teaspoonful of powdered orris-root and 
myrrh, makes an elegant preparation for 
the teeth, and should be used, with a brush, 
at least morning and night. 


Liniment for Cuts and Bruises. 

A handful of marigold blossoms into a 
bottle and covered with equal parts of alco- 
hol and water, letting it soak for a week or 
two, makes a fine liniment for just such 
cuts and bruises as girls and boys are apt 
to get. Weta linen cloth and bind it on. 
It’s great! 

A Suffering Wife. 

Dr. Perro:—My wife, 30 years old, has 
been a sufferer from dyspepsia and heart 
disease for five or six years; got it when 
she bad diphtheria. Spits blood when she 
has an attack, about once in three months, 
perhaps. Was very seasick when coming 
over from New York lately, but felt much 
Do you thinkit is curable? 
Please 


better since. 
and what should she do about it? 
reply through the Bee Journal. 
A. 8S. RosENROLL. 
Aigle, Switzerland, March 23. 


Much as I wish I could afford Mons. A. 8. 
Rosenroll the practical information he re- 
quests, I regret the impracticability of 
doing so. Cases of the nature suggested 
are of sufficient importance to demand a 
careful investigation before a line of treat- 
ment can be safely decided on. Life is too 
precious to hazard on insufficient considera- 
tion. Perhaps a more detailed statement 
of Mrs. R.’s past and present condition 
might enable me to give a reliable opinion. 





The **Golden’’ Feeder.—Letters 
patent have been applied for to protect my 
rights, which shall not interfere with my 
donating the right to bee-keepers, to make 
for theirownuse. I am trying to keep up 
with the orders for photographs, with 
printed instructions pasted on the back, 
how to make them, for 25 cents. Don’t 
send stamps—a quarter will come all right. 

J. A. GOLDEN. 
teinersville, Ohio, April 25, 1895. 


+ — 





Knoll’s Combined Press and 
Fastener, advertised in another column this 
week, is a great time-saver, and any one 
can work it by following the directions 
which accompany each machine. Its ca- 
pacity is from 100 to 500 sections an hour, 
and it will fasten full size sheets of founda- 
tion as well as starters—one as fast as the 
other without making any changes of the 
Press. It is sent by mail for only $1.90. 
Address, J. C. Knoll, Glenwood, Nebr. 
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argest Factory in the West. 


-COMPLETE STOCK,.— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto, 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free, Address. 


Mention this Journal. 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
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A WORD TO 
THE WISE 


I will pay the Freight on Cash Orders of 
$20 or over at Catalogue rates, if within 300 
miles of Chicago. 


—My Illustrated Catalogue— 


of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE. 


\f 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. @. Newman, **ciicawo tu 


a a 
BA 
Ay wt 
California 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— F 


The Pacific Rural Pres 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


FOUNDATION 


Is way up, and it will pay you to look around. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. 

Beeswax wanted at all times. I pay the 
highest price, and sell Foundation at a low 
margin. Send for Samples and Prices, to— 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 
VERY CHEAP 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 7 er ctrie. 


Keeper ’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The * Model Coop.” for hen and her brood 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 











GOOD GOODS are always in demand. 
LOW PRICES triienins 
PROM PT SERVICE is a necessity to business. 


We Combine All Three. 


2 Write for free Catalogue and Price-List. aed 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 


t= Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _a-% 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-sottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. 00O., Higginsville, Mo. 





THE PLACE 


To get your QUEENS and BEES. Un tes 
ted Queens—Carniolans, 3-Bands and 5-Bands 
—$1.00 each; 6 for 85.00; or $9.00 per dozen. 
Tested — 3-Bands, $1.50; 5-Bands. $2.50 each; 
Carniolans, $2.00 each. FINE Breeders, eith- 
er race. 85.00 each. Bees by the Pound, $1.00; 
10 or more, 90c. each. Nuclei, $1.00 a Frame; 
10 frames, 90c.—made to suit any hive. You 
can have any of the Queens. as above, at their 
price extra to go with Nuclei. 

Send for Free Catalogue that tells all about 
Queen-Rearing. Also ask for a sample copy 
of the new bee-journal., first issue out May 
the Ist. We are determined to give you 4 
journal second to none, and at the end of 4 
year if you are not well paid for the $1.00 I 
will gladly return your money. Lock for 
something rare and interesting in “The 
Southland Queen.” : 

A Bee-Hive Factory running every 44: 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY C0. 


18Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEXAS. 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
PS ornd chicken tigh 
- = <@ it yourself L 
me c 
AZ to 20 sHoss 
HS ZS 50 styles. Aman and boy can 
<>-~2540 te 60. rods 2 day. Ca: 
KITSELMAN BROS. Ridgevill 


10E5 lease mention the Bee Journal. 


Hunt's Foundation 


Led all others in the Government experiments 
I-exceeded the Given by 6% %, and all the 
bs 24%. See Sept. Review, 1894. The 











rest DY , . 
pe est, Most Comprehensive Catalog of ev- 


Lerbing needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 

for Beeswax, or will make it upin any quan- 

ty i. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 





LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL STEEL OR WOOD STEEL 
LINED. 


Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
Power. Guaranteed 
the Best. Write for 
Catalogue. 

FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, IIL 


Apl mention the American Bee Journas. 


Dovetailed Hives, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, and 
everything a Bee-Keeper wants.— 
Honest Goods at Close, Hon- 
est Prices. 60 p. catalog free. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
2E10t lucntion the American Bee Journas 


Langstrothr:Honey-Bee 


“REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 











This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 


been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 


"Pr without this standard work by Rev. L. 
.. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 


New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 
G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


E. Kretchmer, ®°* 92, 


Sends Free his Catalogue of 72 illustrated 
pages; describes Everything Used in the 
Apiary ; Best Goods at Lowest Prices. 
Delivered to your Railroad at either Chicago, 
St. Louis; Atchison, Kans.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
DesMoines, lowa ; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
other places. Capacity, 1 carload a day. 
2" Write at once for bis Catalogue. aed 
8E8 Please Mention the Bee Journal. 


The American. TRAW HIV 
— 4 Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
Modern Bee Culture. 
Illustrated Circular Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL. 
8El4 Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING Src, avrize-win- 
and $1.00 per 15. Send for Circular. 


ga ag AUGUST GOETZE & SON, 
4E4 3822 Wood 8t., WHEELING, W. VA. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, ami ev- 
\) crything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best ship is point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


162 Mass. ave, Walter S. Pouder 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
























Question - Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Are Queens Balled in the Fall 
When Feeding After Laying 
Has Stopped? 


Query 969.--I have seen it stated that 
queens are likely to be balled and killed by 
feeding in the fall after laying has stopped. 
What has been your experience in that direc- 
tion ?—Indiana. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—We never saw 
this. 


J. A. Green—I have never known it to 
happen. 

Jas. A. Stone—I have never had it to 
happen. 

W. G. Larrabee—I have had no ex- 
perience. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—I never lost them 
in that way. 


C. H. Dibbern—I know nothing about 
it. No experience. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I have never had 
any trouble in that way. 


H. D. Cutting—I don’t remember los- 
ing any queens in that way. 

B. Taylor—I have never known any 
facts to prove this idea to be true. 

Wm. M. Barnum—Your informant was 
evidently inclined to be facetious ! 


R. L. Taylor—I have fed a great deal 
in the fall, and never saw anything of 
that. 

P. H. Elwood—With a large experi- 
ence, I have observed nothing of the 
kind. 

G. M. Doolittle—I never had such a 
case, and have often fed for winter 
stores. 

E. France—I have fed in the fall, but 
don’t know that I ever had queens lost 
in that way. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I do not think it is 
so. I have fed many atime and never 
had such results. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I have never observed 
anything of the kind, and yet I couldn’t 
be sure there’s nothing in it. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—I never had 
any experience in that line, and do not 
think it has any foundation in fact. 


Eugene Secor—Haven’t any. Butif I 
were to guess the cause of the balling, I 
would say the feeding attracted robbers. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I have had hun- 
dreds of queens balled, but never recol- 
lect having one balled under the circum- 
stances you state. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I have never had a 
case of the kind. I have had queens 
balled by handling the combs in cool 
weather in the spring. 


J. E. Pond—I have never known such 
an instance, but have frequently found 
them balled after opening and examin- 
ing the condition of a colony. 


G. W. Demaree—I have never experi- 
enced any trouble of that kind when 
feeding in the fall. I only feed a few 
colonies at a time, and avoid the danger 
of stealthy robbing. When a great many 
colonies are fed at the same time, they 
assume the same scent or smell, if you 
please, and sly robbing may be started, 





resulting in the ‘‘ balling” of some of 
the queens. I have had cases of this 
kind in early spring. 
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Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read what J.1. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc.,to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 
Catalogue and Price - List 
Free. Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES, 

45Ctf No. 995 Ruby 8t.. Rockford, Lil. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 


aa 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 
WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., W1s.. Jan. Ist, 1894. 
Mention tw. American Bee Journal 
















Interesting Monthly for 


SU The Family and Fireside 
Welcome in every Home. 


indiana 
Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Sample Copy sent Free. 
Beste ~ teens 
NTS THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
EN S) 147 South Western Ave., 
SLOP SASN-E CHICAGO, - - ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from It&ly. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to selian extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping about May ist. No Queens 
superior to my Strain. 

G2” Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 

Ws. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 


THE ACCIDENTS OF LIFE 


Write to T. S. QuINcEY, 
Drawer 156, Chicago, Secre- 
tary of the Star Accident 
Company, for information 
regarding Accident Insur- 
ance. Mention this paper. 
By so doing you can save 
membership fee. Has paid over $600,000.00 for 
accidental injuries, 


Be your own Agent. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. 














Mention the American Kee squrnai 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READERS sie so non gee 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper- 












































































































It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotruc of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


we Ww. Mi. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


T My Bees are bred 
From exas. Yor Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 
we Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Write for Price-List. 
Untested, 81.00—Tested, $1.50. 


J, D. GIVENS, "SRP cms. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ARISE 


be SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
‘ 1895, at the following 
4 prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 - queens 550 











12 « _ 10 00 
1 tested Queen... $1 50 
3. eens. 4° 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
Sa" “ Queens 5 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEKS in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

ge Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 

Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


MUTT 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mots & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





Patents Pending On yx seus 


in the manufacture of 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Result— Lowest Prices and Best Work. 
Wax Wanted. 


Price-List and Samples Free. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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May. 2, 1895. 


Abbott's Space. That “St. Joe” Hive 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Neeg. 








> Your hives came all right and 
Le g Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


went together well...... The ‘*St. Joe” 


is a daisy. —BARNARD, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journai, 


TESTED QUEENS 


Are usually sold for $2.00. I will explain why I wish to sell a few at less than that. As most 
of my readers know, I re-queen my apiary each spring with young queens from the South. 
This is done to do away with swarming. If done early enough it is usually successful. It wij 
be seen that the queens displaced by these young queens are never more than a year old; jp 
fact, they are Fine, Tested Italian Queens, RIGHT IN THEIR PRIME; yet,in order that they 
may move off quickly, and thus make room for the untested queens, they will be sold for on|y 
ONE DOLLAR. Or 1 will send the REview for 1895 and one of these Queens for only $1.73 
For $2.00 I willsend the REvriEw, the Queen and the book ** Advanced Bee-Culture.” If any 
prefer the young, laying queens from the South, they can have them instead of the testeq 
queens, at the sume price. A discount on large orders for untested queens. Say how many 
ure wanted, and a price will be made. Orders can be filled as soon as it is warm enough ti 
handle bees and ship queens with safety. Samples of REVIEW free. 


Please mention this Journal. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Seventeen Years Ago #=«« 
Dadant's Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Lils. E. C, Baglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. | Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. | E.'T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. | J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. John Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 
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Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 3 J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 
Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


a _ 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


ee 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THE 1895 GRANE SMOKER 


IS A DAISY. 


Price, 3%-inch Barrel, $1.85, postpaid; or $1.50 by freight or express 


A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohio, or J. E. CRANE, Middlebury, \t. 


This excellent Smoker was introduced some two years ago, since which time it has works 
itself rapidly into popular favor. Its distinctive feature is the Crane Valve, by which the 
full force of the Bellows is secured without waste, and by which also smoke is prevented 
from going into the Bellows. The Legs are of Skeleton Malleable Iron, contracted at the oe 
80 as to be out of the way of the fingers in handling, and are secured tothe Bellows by nom 
instead of screws. The Shield is of light corrugated tin, and bags next to the Bellows, thus 
giving ample protection from heat. The Cone Tor easily tilts back for replenishing the =™' 
ker, and is secured by a malleable-iron Hinge. the working parts of which are milled 50 as 
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insure accurate adjustment to the Stove or Cup. As to Fuel, it will burn anything, includ! 
soft coal, stovewood, planer-shavings; and it makes no difference how much the latter may 
crammed down in the Cup, there will be the same strong blast as before. 
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